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TES OF A 


DRAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


A FRIENDLY STORY ABOUT KINDLY FOLKS 


THE ONLY ORDERS ELLEN CAN FOLLOW ARE THE DICTA 


A STORY IN WHICH DEATH WAS THE PENALTY FOR POOR ACTING 
KIND HEART 


THE INVENTOR OF THIS TRAP HAD SOME BUSY MOMENTS; A TALE THAT WILL 


MAKE YOU LAUGH 


IN COMING NUMBERS 
In the Absence of Mary Hortick vs WAT WEAN ROA BRAVE THING EasiLY 


When I Acted a Mute 
The Barrel Trap 


ILLUSTRATION FROM DAWN IN THE COMPANION FOR NOVEMBER 4 


The Widened Hearth 
The Inefficiency of Ellen 
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( STONE BLOCKS Ja 


ln the Grown-ups 
Find them Absorbing 








An hour’s play with these remarkable new blocks is 
not only brimful of pleasure, but it also trains the 
imagination to useful expression. 


Ralite Stone Blocks are very durable, but light, are 
artistically decorated with fast colors, and permit of 
an almost endless variety of construction. 








A set of these blocks is worth a roomful of ordinary 
toys for the fun they will give, their educational 
value, and their serviceability. 













If you can’t find them in the stores, write us. 








Sets come in five sizes. All are neatly packed in 
stout wooden boxes. 
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from the college. It was long and 

narrow, and had a long latticed 
piazza. About its little green front of 
lawn were hospitable garden seats. The 
whole place had the look of a pavilion 
or a rustic summer home. Tarleton 
College was not a large institution, and 
when the dormitory accommodations 
no longer sufficed there were plenty of 
neighborhood houses with a room to 
let. 

Out from the latticed porch, and 
down the steps, went slowly, this af- 
ternoon of early spring, a new girl. It 
was one of those sudden moist, hot 
days, descending inopportunely, like 
unexpected company. Only a sort of 
severe simplicity saved the new girl 
from looking moist and hot also. She 
wore a black cloth skirt of a neatly 
amateurish fashion and a stiff little 
cotton blouse. Her palpably new shoes 
had heavy soles. She was fresh from 
the treeless, short-grass country. She 
was the only girl at home; they had 
been saving up for a long time; and 
now at last she had come to Tarleton 
College in order to study music and 


"Tito dormitory was just across 
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art. . 

One of the Tarleton catalogues had 
somehow found its way into her eager 
hands. In it was a picture of the col- 
lege building, looming in magnificent 
contrast with the low-vaulted struc- 
tures of the prairies. There were the 
dormitory and the piazza and the gar- 
den-seated lawn, and there were the 
students. ; 

Groups of students were on the pi- 
azza, on the steps, scattered about the 
lawn — happy, lucky boys and girls. 
Those catalogue boys and girls had 
moved on to give place to other and 
still other groups like themselves be- 
fore it came to be the new girl’s turn. 
But all that intervening time had been 
filled with dreams—dreams and work | 
and saving up. 

Now she was here. Here was the | 
college. Here were the dormitory and | 
the piazza. Here was opportunity. | 

The new girl in her hot black skirt, | 
her stiff new blouse, her stiff new | 
shoes, her stiff straw hat, crossed the 
street, entered the gateway, traversed 
the little campus and came at last to 
the office of the registrar. 

“Name?” asked the official briefly.. 

“Mary May.” 

“What course do you wish to be en- 
tered for, Miss May ?” 
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& “Music and art,” replied the new 
&.6 girl blithely. 

\ “Rather a large order, Miss May,” | 
>) commented the registrar. But he had 


seen ambitious girls before, and pres- | 
ently Mary May had met her instruc- | 
tors and had made all the requisite | 
arrangements. 

She had had only the vaguest no- | 
tion, before her coming, of how you | 
acquire music and art. She supposed | 
that you learned them as you learn the 
tables or spelling. 

Mary May had not waited all this 
time for nothing. She was in earnest; 
and endless repetition and patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing seemed to her 
entirely logical and right. But there 
were ten small difficulties that she had 
not reckoned with. Those ten draw- 
backs that should have been props | 
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DRAWINGS BY MAY AIKEN 
AND THEN SHE ROSE AND LOOKED OUT A LITTLE WONDERINGLY 


om TALENTS 


Cy Agnes Mary Brownell 


were her short, square, brown little fingers. 

They proved to be.balky and obstinate. They 

had turned off so much work all the while 

that Mary May had waited that they moved 

stiffly over the hard, unbroken ground of the 

keyboard, as if they were reined in too 

tightly. In vain did Mary May give them rein. 

They were fractious; they shied at sharps and 

flats and stumbled at the simplest chords as if | 
they were five-bar gates. : 

The art went scarcely better. Mary May, 
who loved flowers and had had so few of | 
them, hoped to carry a lot of painted ones | 
back with her at the end of the term. Roses | 
and morning-glories and lilacs—all the bright- | 
est, most colorful ones. And here she was, | 
copying, with black crayon, balls and pitchers. | 

Even those did not look right when she 
had drawn them ; they were curiously lopsided. | 
Mary May had so much honesty of purpose, 
sincerity of endeavor, love of beauty, backed 
by all that wealth of family confidence in her, 
it seemed a pity that one thing should have 
been left out — talent. Not that Mary May 
lacked talent of a certain kind; but she had 
wrapped that away in a napkin, never dream- 
ing that it was a talent. , 

The first little stiff shyness of the new girl 
quickly wore away under the sociable influ- 
ence of the porch and the steps and the paths 
about the campus. But the careful stiffness of | 
her attire remained as before. She was so very | 
careful. And these clothes must do. There was 
something fine in her very plainness; some- 
thing sweet and genuine in its stiff simplicity. . 

All the girls liked her, though they could 
not help looking a little odd when she told | 
them of her ambitions. Nearly all of them 
played a little; and that little seemed to Mary 
May very fine.and wonderful. One of them— 
Sarah Sheffield —had actually composed a 
piece. And in four flats! And Rae Elliot had 
painted a plaque in pansies. 

“O girls!” Mary would exclaim. “Shall I 
ever be able to do that, do you think ?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” they would reply. 
Which did not answer Mary’s question. 

But of all the group of generous, spir- 
ited girls Mary May felt more and more | 
drawn to the silent, reserved little composer, | 
Sarah Sheffield. Sarah was a sort of teacher- 
pupil, and instructed some of the younger 
students in order partly to pay for her tuition. 

It was pleasant to see Sarah, a tall girl, 





| have to get all the Music and Art they 
| though Father and me and All of us is just as proud 


simply dressed, bending over some little 
charge, making straight the puzzling, check- 
ered way of the black and white keys. Some- 
times she had a class of children about her. 
They adored her. She had such quaint, story- 
telling ways of explaining what others made 
only dull instruction. Sarah’ was glad of the 
opportunity to teach, but she did not mean to 
teach always. Some day she expected to play 


‘in great halls her own compositions. 


Every week, from the treeless, short-grass 
country, which was home to Mary May, came 
a letter in the flimsy envelope that you bought 
by the packet in the little geeral store in 
Highland. The letter would go on to say: 


Of course, we haven’t to say got entirely over 
Missing you. Twenty-two years is a — time, 
compared to a Month. And don’t work too hard at 
your Music and Art. Of course, it’s a Grand oppor- 
tunity, and you want to make the Most of it. But 
all work and no Play, you know—though seems 
like Playing’s your work just now. 


Mrs. Baird wants you to doa Figure for her Par- | 


lor. And a fruit Dish for her dining room, when you 
come back. With Oranges and grapes and bananas 
in it. I told Father—what’s the use, 1 told him, to 
put a fruit Dish on the wall when you just as well 


| put it on the Table where you can enjoy it and eat 


at the same time. 

Mrs. Welty wants you should start Corinne and 
Bobby in Music. Of course the Weltys got no organ 
yet, but they can get one over to ig bland cheap 
on account of it being second-Handed. That’s what 
they aim to do if their wheat turns out good. I 
think myself, Mrs. Welty had ought to get her a 
good stove and hire boy | help in harvest instead 
of the Organ. But on the Organ she is set. She says 
she’d ruther have the Organ in the parlor than a 
= stove in the Kitchen if a for the Looks. 

ather says Looks is all right, but they hadn’t 
ought to be set above Service. When Looks and 
Service clash, something is bound to be wrong 
with the Looks. 

Well, Mary—here I’ve run on—and not told much 
either. Everyone so intrusted, asking how you get- 
ting Along, and when you’ll be back. And I says— 
just‘as Long as Mary’s money holds out, she’ll 
Stay to College. For goodness knows it took long 
enough to save it but what Mary’ll stretch it thin. 
But not too thin, Mary girl. You know you -_ 
is. An 


as can be of you being so bright and ambitious, you 
suited us all right before, and we couldn’t think no 


| more of you however Much you learnt. 


Mother. 
P.S.—Why not ask Sarah to come home with you 


| for a visit ? 


Upon that flimsy tablet paper from the 
little general store a picture seemed to take 
shape. Mary knew that her mother had writ- 
ten the letter by lamplight at the kitchen table 
after the day’s work. Her mother’s letter, with 
its homely news, its simple wisdom, its honest 
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statement of fact, did for Mary more 
than all those hours of study and prac- 
tice. It showed her truth. 

Out of her young enthusiasm she 
had built for them and for her a sort 
of future fairyland reared upon those 
twin pillars of her dreams, music and 
art. For a long time she had hoped. Of 
late she had feared. Now she knew. 
She had not got all the music and art 
there was, and she was still their 
Mary. She had even asked herself in 
discouraged moments, “How can I go 
back with nothing to show? How 
would it look—after everything ?” 

Now she knew. Looks did not count 
against service. If her ten little square, 
brown fingers could not serve in the 
dreamed-of way, there must be an- 
other and a better way. 

Mary May took stock of her re- 
serve; then she went bravely and with 
a stout heart to the registrar. 

“T don’t often change my mind,” ex- 
plained Mary. “ But I find I had it 
wrong side out. Might I apply to 
sewing the money I paid ahead on 
music and art ?” 

“What’s that? What’s that?” in- 
quired the registrar interestedly. 

“T like them both fine when I don’t 
do them,” Mary admitted. “I can al- 
ways like them and enjoy them. But I 
know now I can never do them—not 
if I stay at Tarleton twenty years. 
They’re not my talent. But I can sew, 
and I want to take back the very best 
ways of doing it. I thought—if the rest 
of the tuition could go on that —” 

“It’s unusual,” said the registrar un- 
derstandingly. “But I think it can be 
done. You might just explain to your 
instructors. I want to congratulate 
you, young lady, on a rather unusual 
talent you possess—judgment.” 

“T know what I can do,” said Mary 
simply, “and I know what I can’t do.” 

| Mary exchanged the lofty practice 
|room for a cheery, humming apart- 
; ment full of machines and much fine 
| cloth. The girls did not look oddly 
upon her in these new surroundings; 
her ten little brown fingers might have 
been apprentices to her nimble little 
kead. Mary had what the supervisor 
called “the knack.” Mary knew that it 
was her talent. 

She saw herself on busy mornings 
and cheery sociable afternoons in her 
little sewing chair by the south 
window at home, turning out honest, 

| pleasurable, profitable work. “There’s 
|harmony in clothes as well as in 
music,” thought Mary sagely. 
But it was hard, just at first, to set 
| it down for the folks at home, in view 
of Mrs. Baird’s promised commission 
|and the call for lessons for Corinne 
and Bobby Welty. But she set it down 
| straight, without excuse or palliation: 

“T never could have painted the 
figure for Mrs. Baird’s parlor; but I 
can turn her out in a spandy new dress 
that would put a painted figure to 
rout! And Mrs. Welty can revel in her 
new stove and harvest help while I 
achieve for Bobby and Corinne won- 
ders in the way of made-overs. And 
cost no more than a term of lessons. 
And some day, I hope, a real music 
teacher will come to Highland.” 

Mary found a daily, vicarious en- 
joyment .now in Sarah’s music. There 
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girls in the coming spring recital. Sarah was | '¢ 
to play, and Mary was fashioning the dress. 


delicate primness in the matter of cut and fit 
had distinguished her attire. Of late, under 
the kindly guidance of the supervisor of her 
department, her talent had flowered into 
gracious accomplishment. 

Her very best went into making this dress 
of Sarah’s. Sarah could not spend much 
money for materials. She had no near rela- 
tions; and, like Mary, she had waited a long 
time for her opportunity. She had had little 
instruction before coming to Tarleton, and she 
was largely self-taught. Her very real natural 
gift showed the lack of careful fostering. Her 
music, genuine as it was, was a sort of forced 
bloom. 

Sarah worked incessantly at her studies. 
Mary, beside her in spirit, set careful needle 
to careful hem, and stroked gathers and 
strung ruffles, stitching into Sarah’s dress like 
a sort of invisible embroidery all her loyal, 
unswerving, proud confidence of regard. 

Sarah’s teacher, in view of his pupil’s 
talent and its infrequent ally, industry, had 
yielded to the temptation of assigning her a 
composition almost too ambitious for her des- 
ultory preparation. Sarah had learned it, but | 
she had not mastered it. Sarah practiced assid- | 
uously. Even Mary came to recognize the 


| pleted a course of sewing, and will 
Mary had sewed for a long time. A sort of | #2y who are in need of her services.” 
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was a peculiar poignancy of interest for both | | ana will be glad to meet all who are interested in 


ssons.’ 


How will those two items look in the Highland 


Courier? Isn’t it queer how things adjust them- 


“Miss Mary May, of Tarleton Cofene, has com- | selves—better even than we had dreamed—your 


be glad to see | Mar 


Ma; 


bringing back home from College, 
Music an 


Art—and a Friend! 


WHAT , NUE D PLATO 





T happened one night in August, the thir- 
teenth of the month, I think. The evening 
was cool and clear, and so was the following 
morning. No rain fell during the night. From 
several persons who were astir as late as mid- 
night it was learned that at that hour the 
sky was unclouded; and a certain youth, 
named Rufus Darnley, who was getting home 
as late as three o’clock in the morning de- 


| Clared that the sky was bright at that hour. 


strains and to place them in their order. | 


Sometimes, shirring a ruffle, she hummed a 
bit of the melody, as if she had run a double | 
thread—thread and tune. All the dormitory | 
girls praised the dress even more than they 


did Sarah’s selection, which they thought pri- | 


vately to be “too technical.” | 

It was too technical for Sarah. Try as she 
would, she could not make that part of it 
subservient to the real beauty of the compo- 
sition. It was as if Sarah had not yet cleared 
away all the scaffolding. Those stout props of 
technic would show. Sarah worked conscien- 
tiously almost to the very hour. Even after 
she was dressed in Mary’s masterpiece, she 
would run over to the piano, spread her 
hands and say flutteringly: 

“Let’s see if I remember how this strain 
begins.” 


up front. The little country girl was aflame 
with new and untried emotion. There was a 
steady thumping at her heart. She was proud 
and confident; and yet, queerly, she was 
afraid. She had looked forward to this hour; 
now she wished it were over. 
wanted it to be. 

It was not until Sarah came upon the plat- 

form that Mary’s foolish heart subsided. 
Afraid for Sarah, that lovely girl? Her braids 
were bronze in the light. Mary’s frock, sewed 
with all those invisible fine strands of love 
and pride, fell soft and flowing. Only Sarah’s 
eyes were not like Sarah; they had a strained, 
intent look. 
. Sarah began. The beginning was not the 
same as those old, pleasant, practice begin- 
nings. In spite of the props and the scaffold- 
ing, there had been the form of beauty, 
the beauty that was Sarah’s love of music, 
which covered up that harsher structure. 

But now there was nothing but the scaf- | 
folding. It was asif Sarah had hammered every 


Altogether, therefore, the evidence was good 
that no thundershower occurred. 

But on that clear, unclouded night our 
neighbors, the Murches, had a valuable young 
Morgan horse struck by lightning in their 
back pasture. Plato—that was what the 
Murch boys called him—was in -the pasture 
with two other younger colts; and apparently 
all three of them had been lying down at the 


| time under a low, spreading beech tree. At a 


distance of about forty feet stood a large 
hemlock with a small fir close beside it. The 
bolt appeared to have been attracted to the 
loftier hemlock, since about twenty feet of 
the top of it was shattered and broken off 
short. No trace of the descent of the bolt to 
the earth was visible on the lower part of the 
tree trunk, however, and the inference was 
that the discharge had leaped off sidewise 
from that point, and by chance had struck 
the colt that lay under the low beech, forty 


| feet away. 
On the night of the recital, Mary sat close 


Not only was the animal’s head singed, but 
it seemed to have been completely crushed. 
The soft turf about it, too, was torn up and 
scattered round: ~ : 

The other two colts were uninjured. The 


| Murch boys saw them the next morning at 


And yet she | 


the bars on the farther side of the pasture; 
and as the three were usually together and 


| Plato was now nowhere in sight, the boys 


too, | 


were led to go up and see what had become 
of him. After some little search they found 
him lying dead under the low beech. 

No one felt much doubt that lightning was 
the cause, and yet there was something un- 
usual about it, so unusual indeed thaf during 
the next day, before the animal was buried, a 
good many of the neighbors—we boys at the 
old squire’s among others—went to the pas- 
ture to see what had occurred. 

Rufus Darnley also heard of it and came. 
On his way home the previous night—a walk 


| of three miles—he remembered that he had 
| Seen a faint flash and a few moments after- 


wards had heard what sounded like a single 


note home. That was, in fact, what she did.| peal of thunder, away to the north of his 


Once, indeed, her real self came out to rescue | 
a bit of the mercilessly hammered music. 
Mary knew that strain. She had loved it the 
most. She had hummed it into the ruffles. It 
was the most beautiful; her instinct had been 
true. But its beauty was the beauty of the 
perfected thing. Sarah knew that part; it lay 
within her limitations. 

Sarah’s real self played that strain, and in 
that instant they all thought—Mary, the dor- 
mitory girls, the teachers, the audience—that 
Sarah had retrieved herself. 

But apparently Sarah had only crossed a 
charming little bridge. The bristling difficul- 
ties on the other side confronted her tired 
mind. If Sarah had been less conscientious she 
might have continued. Her trained memory 
would doubtless have held out. 

Sarah played that lovely, limpid strain, 
seeming at the last to linger a little over it for 
its refreshment after all that hard way; and 
then she rose and looked out a little wonder- 
ingly—as if she asked why things had come 
about so, after all her work and pains—and 
saw Mary smiling proudly and whole-heart- 
edly upon her. 

It would be Mary to be whole-hearted. But 
how could she be proud? 

Mary herself could not have explained. But 
she felt that Sarah had retrieved herself when 
she had played that perfect strain and let the 
rest go. 

In comforting retrospect, things seemed not 
so bad as they might have been. Sarah might 
have broken down. But she had been letter- 
perfect, and perhaps the experience was on the 
whole the most valuable lesson of Sarah’s 
whole course. It may even have had a certain 
value for her instructor. Talent is talent, but 
it does not bridge gaps. 

“What you want to do,” prescribed Dr. 
Mary, “is to give that nice, overworked talent 
of yours a rest cure. And I know the very 
place in which to put that admirable sugges- 
tion into effect!” 

Extract from a letter the next day to the 
short-grass country: 


Bring on your Bobbies and Gorinnes! Bring on 
— Bairds! Highland is going to have Musie and 


"Miss 8 Sarah Sheffield, of Tarleton College, will 
spend the summer in Highland at the May home. 
Miss Sheffield is an experienced music teacher, 


route. He did not question it at the time. 


HE DROPPED ON HIS 
KNEES AND SCRAPED 
AWAY THE 

LOOSE EARTH 





































Gy C.A.Stephens 


We boys pottered about the place for 
some time, looking at the shattered hem- 
lock, the dead colt and the scattered turf 
beside it. My cousin, Addison, was much 
interested and puzzled; he looked the whole 
place over and examined the beech tree, 

which the bolt had appeared to miss, al- 
though the colts were directly under the 
spread of its branches. 

Ezra Dunham, one of the selectmen of the 
town, who came there during the day, sug- 
gested that it was an earth flash instead of a 
sky flash of lightning, meaning that the elec- 
tric discharge had taken place from. the earth 
upward to the sky, instead of vice versa, as 
is usually the case during thundershowers. 
There was little evidence to support his view, 
and in fact nothing could be made of the 
accident except that it was one of those 
strange freaks of lightning that are occasion- 
ally recorded. 

It was a long while before the Murches 
ceased to lament the untimely end of Plato. 
Addison, too, spoke of it occasionally; the 
affair had impressed itself on his mind. 

A number of years passed—eight, I think. 
Addison was now in the department of zo- 
ology at Yale University and was much .occu- 
pied in making collecting trips to various 
points along the Atlantic Coast; but he gen- 
erally contrived to spend a week, or a few 
days, with us every summer at the old farm 
in Maine. He liked to range about the old 
place, looking at the rocks and ledges that he 
had examined when he first began the study 
of mineralogy. 

On one of those visits he inquired how our 
neighbors, the Murches, were prospering and 
as we sat at breakfast mentioned the time 
when they lost Plato. 

“That was a singular thing,” he remarked 
in a reminiscent tone. “I never quite under- 
stood it, and do not to this day. 

“Don’t you want to go up there with me?” 
he said to me at last. “I should like to see the 
place again.” 

We set off and had gone a few steps when 
Addison turned back and, proceeding to the 
stable, got a spade. 

“Not going to dig up poor old Plato, are 

you ?” I said, laughing. 

“Rather late in the day for a post mortem 
on Plato,” he replied. “ But do you mind 
taking along a light crowbar?” 

I got the bar, wondering a little what we 
were to do with it in the Murch horse pasture. 

The hemlock that had been struck was now 
dead, but the beech was still green and had 
grown somewhat. The little mound a few 


steps away where the horse was buried had | 
now settled and become a slight hollow. Ad- | 








point under the beech—about here,” he added, 
walking to the spot where the horse had been 
found dead. “Do you remember how the turf 
was torn up and scattered? They said at the 
time that Plato did it with his hoofs, strug- 
gling. But I don’t believe that horse ever 
stirred after he was struck.” 

He took the bar and ‘began sounding the 
ground with it, thrusting the point of it into 
the earth all round where the colts had lain 
under the beech. Wherever he hit a stone, he 
asked me to dig down and see what it looked 
like.. The beech roots were in the way, and I 
had a rather warm job of it, for it was a 
sultry July morning. 

But Addison went on thrusting down the 
bar and saying, “Dig here, please.” 

“Do you mind telling me what we are dig- 
ging for?” I finally asked. “You don’t expect 
to find that old thunderbolt, do you?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said he, and just then 
I hit anothér stone that as the point of the 
bar struck it gave forth a metallic sound. 
Whereupon he caught the spade from my 
hands and began digging rapidly himself. As 
the spade grated on the stone at a depth of 
two feet or more, he dropped on his knees 
and scraped away the loose earth from the 
surface of the stone with his hands. “Just see 
here!” he exclaimed. “See how black that is!” 

He dug out more earth from about it; and 
then, using the bar, we lifted out of the hole 
a heavy black fragment of rock as large as 
a good-sized squash that, we found later, 
weighed more than sixty pounds. 

“Do you know what we’ve found?” Addi- 
son cried. 

“T think I can guess,” said I. 

“Ves,” he exclaimed, “it is a meteorite! 
That’s what killed Plato. It wasn’t lightning. 
Always thought that was a queer thunder- 
bolt. Came intosmy mind several times that it 
might be a meteorite; and this morning I 
thought I would find out if I could. 

“ Now isn’t that curious?” he continued, 
stepping back and looking up at the blasted 
hemlock again. “Struck the top of the tree as 
it fell—smashed it, glanced a little, happened 
to hit the colt’s head, smashed that, too,— 
then buried itself in the earth! 

“Tt was white-hot from friction, flying 
through the air,” he went on. “And that ac- 
counts for the way the hair on Plato’s head 
was singed—accounts, too, for the flash Rufus 
Darnley saw, and probably for the report he 
mistook for a peal of thunder, for large mete- 
ors generally burst as they descend low into 
the atmosphere. Very likely there are other 
fragments of this one not very far away.” 

We went home, but returned during the day 
with a burlap sack and carried the ragged, 
pitted black stone, slung to a pole between us, 
down to the Murch place. Only the old folks 
were now living there, for Willis and Ben had 
both left home. 

“Here is the queer thunderbolt that killed 
your young horse eight years ago,” Addison 
said to them. 

Mr. Murch and his wife viewed it with 
manifest dislike while Addison explained the 
nature of meteorites. 

“Well, ain’t that an ugly black rock!” the 
old lady exclaimed. “I don’t see why the Lord 
allows such things as that to fall out of the 


dison stood for some time looking up at the | sky.” 


hemlock where the top had been broken off. 


“Tt doesn’t seem quite right, does it ?” Addi- 


“The bolt must have leaped from there to a | son said, smiling. “But we thought we would 
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fetch it down to you in case you wished to 
keep it.” 

“What is it good for?” Murch asked in an 
injured tone. 

“Tt is composed mainly of what is called 
meteoric iron,’ Addison explained. “ But I 
don’t know that you could make use of it. If 
you do not care to keep it, I will take it 
away.” 

“Take it and welcome,” Murch said. “I hate 
the sight of it! To think that that black thing 
killed a horse worth two hundred dollars!” 

We carried it home to the old squire’s, and, 
with a hack saw and cold chisel, Addison cut 
into it at several places and afterwards fused 
bits of it with a blowpipe. It was largely iron 
with traces of nickel, copper, cobalt, chro- 
mium and arsenic. On the whole, Addison 
thought it did not differ greatly in composi- 
tion from meteorites that have fallen in other 
places. 

At the end of his visit Addison boxed up 
the meteorite and took it to New Haven; but 
as the College Museum there already con- 
tained several good specimens of meteorites, 
he added it to his own private collection of 
minerals, labeled, “ The Bolide that killed- 
Plato,” with the date and locality of its fall. 

Several years passed, and meanwhile Addi- 
son had found two other specimens of mete- 
orites. Although no mineral substances that 
are different from those that occur in the 





strata of the earth have thus far been found 
in meteorites, these chance visitors from the 
outer regions of space possess not a little sci- 
entific interest on account of their history. No 
class of specimens is so much sought by those 
who make private collections. 

Twenty years after the meteorite killed the 
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Murches’ colt, a metropolitan dealer who is 
now doing a large business in making up 
cabinets of mineral specimens for private col- 
lections was at New Haven looking over 
Addison’s specimens. After hearing the story 
of this bolide and ascertaining the weight, he 
offered twenty-five cents an ounce for it. As 
Addison had two other good specimens, he 
concluded to sell it, and received the sum of 





two hundred and fifty - two dollars, out of 


which he sent a liberal present to old Mr. 
Murch and his wife, who were still living. 

He thought at the time that the dealer had 
paid a liberal price for the stone. It proved, 
however, that he drove a very shrewd bar- 
gain. Addison learned that after cutting the 
bolide into sections of about four ounces 
weight each, he sold most of it at the aston- 
ishing price of fifty cents a gram, having 
widely advertised it as the meteorite that 


killed Plato. The sharp part of the transac- | vaguely that Aeschylus had lost his life from 
tion was that this dealer quite neglected to | an eagle’s dropping a tortoise on his head. 
put quotation points before and after the| A gram, as all students of the metric system 
name of Plato. | are aware, is fifteen and a half grains, and 

It seems that not a few of the “new rich” | as there are seven thousand grains in a pound 
who were collecting specimens were so lack- avoirdupois, and as this bolide weighed about 
ing in historical knowledge as to suppose that | sixty-three pounds, it is no difficult sum in 
they were actually buying fragments of a| arithmetic to arrive at the ridiculous profits 
meteorite that had caused the death of the | that this unscrupulous fellow realized from 
great Greek sage. Perhaps they remembered | the transaction. 





“ THE NEW BALTIC REPUBLICS ” 


ITHUANIA has the greatest historic past 
of any Baltic state, but the most uncer- 
tain present and future. The Lithuanians, 

as we have seen, form with the Letts a distinct 
Aryan race and speak a branch of the same 
primitive Indo-European language. But they 
differ from the Letts much as the Irish differ 
from the Scots. Lithuania is Catholic and 
conservative; Latvia, Protestant and radical. 
In both countries nationalism and socialism 
have marched hand in hand toward the 
common goal of political liberty and eco- 
nomic freedom. But in Lithuania the strong- 
est party is the Christian Socialist, whose 
battle cry is, “Workers of the world, unite! 
—under. the Cross of Christ and the Banner 
of the Church.” 

Lithuania is a land of slow-flowing rivers, 
rich farm lands, dimpled hills and mighty 
forests. When the Teutonic knights forced 
faith and Kultur on the Baltic peoples, it was 
the Lithuanians that stopped their victorious 
advance. Only the lower Niemen, a narrow 
corridor between Prussia and Courland, was 
conquered. This very strip, with the seaport 
of Memel, Germany has now been forced to 
cede to the Allies, who will hold it in trust for | 
Lithuania. 

Gedymin, “King of the Lithuanians and 
Ruthenians,” founded a pagan state in the 
early fourteenth century. His seven warrior | 
sons extended their sway to. the suburbs of | 
Moscow and the shores of the Black Sea. His | 
grandson, Jagellon, by accepting the Catholic 
faith won the hand of a Christian Queen, 
Jadwige of Poland, with the Polish crown to 

ot. 

The conversion of a prince meant the con- 
version of his subjects, in the Middle Ages; 
but paganism still survives in these. Eastern 
lands. It is the same with the Finns, who were 
conquered and converted by St. Eric, King of 
Sweden, a century earlier. The Lithuanians 
still sing their pagan legends and chants, the 
“Dalnos”; an appropriate one for every | 
season, rite and task. The summer solstice is 
still celebrated by lighting the Fires of St. | 
John on the sacred: hill, Rambynas, where 
youths and maidens chant: 

O Sun, child of God, whither hast thou tarried? 


Where hast thou passed this long, long time since 
our last farewell? 


“Over there, across the sea, I watched over count- 
less orphans, 

{ warmed the > 1 yaieee on the hills. My gifts, no 
tongue can tell.” 

O Sun, child of God, who lit thy morning fire? 

Who made thy bed, where every eve thy weary 
head doth rest? 


“The Morning Star my fire lights, my bed the 
Evening makes; 


kes 
My servitors, my faithful ones, their tale what 
tongue can tell?” 





The Finns, for their part, have inherited 
from pagan days one of the greatest epics in 
world literature, the Kalevala (accented, like 
all Finnish names, on the first syllable). It has 
been translated into English, and Longfellow 
adopted its metre for his Hiawatha. 


KOSCIUSKO NOT A POLE 


ROM 1386, when Jagel- 
lon of Lithuania was 
crowned King of Poland, 

to the eve of the partitions 

in the late eightéenth cen- 

tury, Poland and Lithuania 

were united under the same 

sceptre. The King of Poland 
was also Grand Prince of Lithuania. The re- 
lationship of the two countries resembled that 
of England and Scotland. Each preserved its 
distinction; but the feudal landed aristocracy 
of Lithuania became completely Polonized. 
We all know how many outstanding figures in 
English history are Irish, Scotch or Welsh in 
race. Similarly, very many Polish patriots 
are Polonized Lithuanians or Ukrainians. 
Kosciusko was a Lithuanian; and almost all 
the great princely houses of Poland, like the 
Radziwill and Czartoriski, are of Lithuanian 
origin. 

Lithuania was fairly assimilated to Poland 
when it fell to Russia in the partitions of 
1772-95. Russification then began. By 1880 
there was no longer a Lithuanian press, litera- 
ture or culture. When a Lithuanian rose in 
life, he called himself a Pole or a Russian; one 
could live in Kovno or Vilna and never hear 
the native language. The Lithuanian nation 
was moribund. 

It was not dead. The peasants still retained 
their language and folklore. The Catholic 
clergy tended the sacred flame of nationalism. 
Dr. Basanavichius fanned it into new life. 
Born in 1851, this Lithuanian physician de- 
voted the better part of his life to rewriting 
and collecting Lithuanian history and folk- 
lore, and to stimulating in the younger gen- 
eration a pride in its native tongue, race and 





LITHUANIA AND. FINLAND 
(y Samuel Eliot Morison, AD 


Formerly American member of the Baltic Commission of the 
Peace Conference 


traditions. His propaganda had to be directed 
from abroad. The year 1883, in which Basa- 
navichius brought out the first patriotic jour- 
nal, Auszra (Dawn), is generally considered as 
the beginning of the Lithuanian renaissance. 

The most fertile field for the national 
movement proved to be the Lithuanian quar- 
ters of our great American cities, factory 
towns and mining districts. Russian oppres- 
sion, Polish landlordism and lack of industrial 
opportunity drove a steady stream of Lithu- 
anians to the United States. There are now 
here at least 750,000 of Lithuanian blood— 
from one fourth to one fifth of the entire 
strength of the race. Dr. John Szlupas, when 
exiled from his native land, carried to Amer- 
ica the torch that his friend Basanavichius 
had lighted. Although anti-clerical and a So- 
cialist, Dr. Szlupas urged the Lithuanian 
priests to insist upon congregations separate 
from the Poles. 


LITHUANIANS IN AMERICA 


HERE are now over 


“Land of a Thousand Lakes” is no stranger to 
liberty. Until 1809, Finland was an integral 
part of Sweden; and for the next century it 
enjoyed, within the Russian Empire, a posi- 
tion analogous to Canada’s. Finland was gov- 
erned by its own officials; it has its own 
customs tariff, currency, postal service, army, 
state railways and banking system distinct 
from the rest of Russia. In return, it gave the 
most unstinted loyalty to the Russian emper- 
ors, who were constitutional grand dukes of 


acquired since 1772 a national consciousness 
of their own. Official France, desiring a greater 
Poland as counterbalance to Germany in the | Finland. 
east, backs her claim. Poland offers Lith- This spectacle of a free Finland extending 
uania union on the old terms; but the | to within twenty miles of Petrograd annoyed 
Lithuanian peasantry and patriots will not | the Russian autocrats. They used to ‘tell a 
have it at any price. With a Polish landed story of a czar who crossed the Finnish 
aristocracy and a Polonized upper class, they | border when hunting near Petrograd. Passing 
realize that any union with Poland, however | a rural post office, he handed the postmaster 
attenuated, would in the end mean Polish | a letter that the empress had given him to 
domination. | mail some time before. “This can’t be mailed 
The situation has been aggravated by| here,” said the Finn. “It has a Russian 
Polish aggression. In April, 1919, the Polish | stamp.” Nicholas tossed him a ruble. “Rus- 
army, without asking by-your-leave of the sian money—no good in Finland!” said the 
Peace Conference or the Lithuanian govern- | postmaster. 
ment, invaded Lithuania, captured Vilna} Under Nicholas II, persistent attempts were 
from the Bolshevists, and proceeded to start | made by the Russian government to destroy 
pogroms, or something very like them, against | Finnish liberty. The Finns stood firm on their 
the non-Polish inhabitants of that city. Now, | constitutional rights, as did our American 
Vilna is the historic capital and holy city of | forbears; but Finland has no ocean between 
Lithuania. The little Lithuanian army, which | it and Russia. At the outbreak of the world 
was doing very well against the Bolshevists,| war, Nicholas II quartered large masses of 
would have taken it had not the Poles inter- | Russian troops on the country and withdrew 
fered. The government asked that it be! what little liberty remained. Kerensky restored 





handed over; but Gen. Pilsudski announced 
that he would hold a_ plebiscite — under 
Polish military occupation, of course—to de- 
termine the fate of Vilna and the neighbor- | 
hood. It is true that only a very small part of 
the population of Vilna speaks Lithuanian. 
Forty per cent are Jews, and the rest are | 
Poles and White Russians. Lithuania declares | 
that most of them are Lithuanian at bottom, | 
and that in one generation they will be con- 
verted. But anyone can convert eastern Eu- 
rope to anything he pleases, given time, 
money and the varieties of coercion that 
modern governments exert. Had America 
cared to go in for imperialism, I think we 
could have had half Europe talking “Yank” 
and clamoring for admission to the Union in 
less time than it took to beat the Germans! 


one hundred and ten 

Lithuanian Catholic 
churches in America. In New 
York he founded the first 
Lithuanian newspaper in the 
world; there are now twen- 
ty-five such journals. But 
for the solidarity and the sacrifices ‘of the | 
American Lithuanians, the national movement | 
would not have progressed far. Dr. Szlupas 
has now returned to his native land, where 
his nephew, Mr. Ychas, is minister of finance 
of the Lithuanian Republic. 

Aiter the Revolution of 1905 the Russian 
government changed its tactics and gave free 
scope to the Lithuanian national movement. 
But the pre-war decade was too short to wipe 
out old memories of Russian oppression. On 











the Finnish constitution in 1917; but on the 
eve of the Bolshevist revolution Finland de- 
clared her independence. Then came a red 
revolt, red terror, German intervention, a 
white terror worse than the red, -and a gov- 
ernment that ate out of Germany’s hand. 
Aiter the Allied victory, the sounder and 
more progressive elements in Finland got to- 
gether and held a free election in which over 
900,000 voted, out of a population of 3,000,- 
000. The new legislature has adopted a demo- 
cratic constitution, which retains the universal 
suffrage and- proportional representation that 
Finland had enjoyed since 1906, and divides 
the former imperial power between a respon- 
sible ministry and an elected president. At the 
first presidential election, in July last, Prof. 
Kaarlo J. Stahlberg was chosen. His defeated | 
opponent, Gen. Mannerheim, had helped Fin- 
land through a difficult period, but was too 
much inclined to the dangerous experiment of 
military intervention in Russia to suit the 


| mass of his countrymen. The new Finnish flag 


was adopted, a blue cross on white ground. 
Finland is in the normally desperate eco- 
nomic situation of present-day eastern Eu- 
rope; but it is much better off than its sister 
republics of the Baltic. Except for a few 
months’ civil war, it has not been ravaged; 
and it has sound and thrifty traditions. Over 
ninety-nine per cent of the population is lit- 
erate. Books and newspapers are abundant, 
and long home rule has accustomed the 
people to getting their ends through the 
ballot. Finland has a great natural resource in 
its extensive forests. The logs are easily trans- 


| ported by sledge during the long winters, or 


down the swift rivers and state canal system 
in the perpetual daylight of the northern 
summer. Much is exported in bulk, the rest 
is used up in numerous sawmills, pulp mills 
and paper factories on the Baltic. Wood and 
water power are so abundant that little coal 
is needed. 

Although the poor soil and harsh climate 


| make Finland a poor agricultural country, it 


raises a large proportion of its own food in 
normal times and before the war was export- 
ing annually almost thirty million pounds of 
butter. The co-operative movement, both for 
purchasing and for marketing, is more highly 
developed than in any country except Den- 
mark. 


PROBLEMS OF FINLAND 


UT Finland has its seri- 
ous problems. Before 
the war only fifteen per 

cent of the population lived 


the other hand, the Lithuanian leaders had RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 
little time to build up a race-conscious intelli- | 
gensa to fit a primitive peasant language to INCE the spring of 1919, 
the needs of modern society, and to perform S Polish-Lithuanian rela- 
other preliminaries indispensable to the re- tions have grown from 
vival of a fallen nation. Half a century barely bad to worse and have now | 
sufficed for this work in Finland. Naturally, culminated in open warfare. 
the Lithuanian movement was rather half- For a year, undeterred by 
baked at the opening of the great war. The | the great powers, Poland 
Lithuanian leaders seem young, inexperienced | has treated Lithuania as a 
and overconfident, in comparison with those conquered country. Then came the Russian 
of the sister Baltic states. Time will cure those advance. The Lithuanians made peace with 
faults. de : _ . | the soviet government; what else could they | 
The German armies invaded Lithuania in| qo? And they naturally seized the oppor- 
1915. Lithuania soon discovered that a tunity to recover such Lithuanian territory | 
German military occupation was worse than as Poland had grasped. Probably they took 
Russian oppression. The state forests were | some Polish territory as well. After a futile 
ruthlessly cut, the country was sucked dry of | and half-hearted attempt of the League of 
foodstuffs, and the people were exasperated Nations to mediate peace, the Polish and 
by severe military regulations. In 1917 Ger- | Lithuanian governments once more fell into 
many permitted a nominally independent | serious disagreement. Will peace ever come to 
government to be set up under her protec- eastern Europe? 
tion; but the country was ruled by the ~-Local autonomy, with complete cultural 
German general staff. Numerous Teutonic independence under a free Russia, will proba- 
princelings were brushing up their pedigrees, | bly be the best permanent solution of the 
with a view to proving Jagellon blood and | Lithuanian question. Lithuania is largely an 
claiming the Lithuanian throne, when the | agricultural country. It has no coal or min- 
armistice of November 11, 1918, put an end | erals. Unless we have free trade in central | 
to such dreams. Lithuania immediately called | Europe, an independent Lithuania would be 
a national assembly, set up a provisional re- | an economic weakling. It desires independence 
publican government-and flung to the breeze | from Poland; of that there is no doubt. But 
a tricolor of green, gold and red. there is grave question whether it really de- 
The armistice brought disillusion to the | sires independence from Russia rather than 
Lithuanians, as to the Esths and Letts. Denied home rule in Russia. “As a nation, Lithuania | 
access to the sea, sandwiched between Bolshe- | is only semiconscious,” was the conclusion of 
vist Russia and the German forces of occupa- | a keen and friendly American observer who 
tion, which the Allies had invited to remain, | traveled through that country last year. Pub- 
it was impossible for the new republic prop- | lic opinion is inarticulate, newspapers few, 
erly to function. The Lithuanian delegation | business men and intellectuals very scarce. 
at the Peace Conference could get neither! There is more Lithuanian patriotism in 
help nor a hearing. In order to obtain money 
for bare necessaries, the government had to 
borrow from Germany at ruinous terms, and 
out of it give two marks a day to every 
German soldier who was living off the coun- 
try, and not even going through the motions 
of fighting the Bolshevists. But the worst 
enemy—alas !—of Lithuania was its old sister 
state of Poland. 


The Polish nationalists, though disclaiming | 


all intention forcibly to annex Lithuania, have 
acted in the contrary sense. They desire as 
much as possible of the Polish boundaries of 
1772, which include two peoples—the Galician 
Ukrainians and the Lithuanians—who have 


Nors.— An article by Dr. Morison on Esthonia and Latvia, the other two Balkan republics, | 
eet in The Companion for October 7. Readers of the present article may profitably 
efer to the map of the Baltic territory published at that time.— THE EDITORs. ' 
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| Boston and Chicago than in Kovno, Suvalki 
and Vilna. 

I believe that none of these questions can 
be settled if the great powers continue the 
_policy of helping anyone who will fight soviet 
| Russia. The unfortunate Russian policy of 
France, Great Britain and the United States 
is primarily responsible for the prolonged 
martyrdom of the peoples of eastern Europe. 


in the clean, well-built capi- 
tal city of Helsingfors and 
the few remaining towns. 
But here, as elsewhere, high 
wages in munition and other war industries 
have drained the rural districts. Most serious 
and pressing is the land problem. Before the 
war, the system was one of large landed es- 
tates, cultivated by torpare, tenant farmers 
| who paid their rent in labor. Less than one 
Finland, the largest and most northerly of | quarter of the rural families owned land. Bol- 
| the four Baltic republics, has the fairest pros- | shevist Russia will have an irresistible attrac- 
pects of them all. There is no doubt of its| tion for the landless until farms are given 
| right to complete independence, and little | them in full ownership. Reform, rather than 
doubt of its capacity to maintain it. For this | — is required to prevent a new Red 
| revolution. 








Next, there is the question of language. 
Eleven per cent of the population is Swedish 
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in race and speech; the rest is Finnish. Swedes | peasantry. There is now danger that the | approaches, Finland demands an ice-free port. | American legation has been established at 
preponderate in the Aland Islands, which de- | Finns will abuse their preponderance and at- | Russia will be more likely to grant the favor 


sire annexation to Sweden, and in two strips 
along the Baltic coast that wish to remain 
in Finland, but with special privileges that 
the Finns are loath to grant. For centuries 
the Swedes were the ruling class in Finland, 
and Swedish was the language of govern- 
ment, instruction and society. The native lan- 
guage, as in Lithuania, was confined to the 
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Chapter Fight 
The Mandans sing their victory song 
VY uncle was not anxious for a fight 
M with our enemies. I had never seen 
him so worried. When Abbott and the 
Twins had gone out of the lodge, he said to us, 
“J was too eager for this undertaking. Carroll 
and Steell warned me of its dangers, but I 
would not listen. I should not have come 
down here until I had engaged thirty or forty 
men to build the fort. We may all be wiped 
out! What would become of you, my woman, 
and of you, Thomas, if I were to go under 
now with the load of debt that I have in- 
curred in St. Louis? And after all my years 
of endeavor, what a bad name would be 
mine!” 

“Now, Far Thunder, just you quit that 
worrying, for everything is going to come out 
right for us. I know it! I just know that the 
gods are with us,” said my almost-mother. 

I could think of nothing to say. As I nodded 
to Pitamakan and we went out to drive the 
horses to their night grazing I wished that I 
were not so tongue-tied. 

“What was he saying?” Pitamakan asked 
me. I told him, and back to the lodge he went, 
thrust his head inside the doorway and said, 
“Far Thunder, you have overlooked our main 
helper. That loud-mouthed gun of ours can 
defeat the cutthroats and all their brother 
tribes, too.” 

“Maybe so, if they give us time to point 
and fire it at them,” my uncle answered; and 
my almost-brother came back to me lightly 
humming his favorite war song. 

A cloudy sky made the night very dark. We 
mounted and drove the loose stock straight 
west out of the valley, then went southwest 
for a couple of miles and hobbled them. We 
picketed Is-spai-u and my runner, which Pita- 
makan had saddled that evening. We then 
drew back outside of the sweep of the long 
ropes, and were about to spread our buffalo 
robe and lie down when we heard the whir of 
a rattlesnake close in front of us and another 
at our right. “Ha! This is worse than facing a 
war party!” Pitamakan exclaimed. At the 
sound of his voice the snakes rattled again, 
and a third somewhere close on our left an- 
swered them. We were afraid to move lest we 
step upon one of the rattlers and get a jab in 
our moccasined feet from its poisonous fangs. 

“We must get back upon our horses and 
move on,” I said. 

‘Well, you have matches. Begin lighting 
them and we will do that,” said Pitamakan. 

I felt in the pocket of my buckskin shirt 
where I usually carried a few matches 
wrapped in paper and waterproof bladder 
skin. The pocket was empty. I felt in my ball 
pouch and in my trousers pockets, although 
I knew it was useless to do so, and Pitamakan 
groaned, “You have lost them ?” 

“Ves!” 

“We just have to pray the gods to guide 
us,” he said. 

As we turned, it seemed to our straining 
ears that snakes rattled upon all sides of us. 
“Go slowly!” he cautioned. “Stamp the 
ground hard, and keep swinging your rifle 
out in front of you.” Thus step by step we 
drew away from the rattlers, fearing all the 
time that we should encounter one that would 
strike before warning us of its presence. 

At last we came to Is-spai-u, a dim shadow 
in the darkness, and took up his rope and led 


him on to the other picketed animal. Our | 


scare was still with us as we went among the 
horses and removed their hobbles, but, getting 
into our saddles, we drove the stock on for 
fully a mile. Before hobbling them again, we 


circled round and round and made sure that | 


we were not occupying another patch of 
snake-infested plain. 

“Well, we survived that danger! I believe it 
is a sign that we are not to be bitten by the 
two-legged snakes that will soon attack us,” 








tempt to force Finnish culture on the Swedish 
minority. 

Finland is not content with its old bound- 
aries. All its Baltic seaports are frozen tight 
for several months in winter; but the 
Murman coast, far above the Arctic Circle, 
is kept open by the Gulf Stream. On that 
coast, within sight of which its boundary 


| than the other ambition of Finland, the ac- 

| quisition of Russian Karelia up to Lake 
Onega and the White Sea. This region is 
inhabited by a primitive people akin to the 

| Finns; but it contains vast virgin forests of 

| which Russia stands in need. 

| The United States recognized the inde- 

| pendence of Finland in May, 1919, and an 





Helsingfors. With half a million Finns in this 
country as a bond of union, the relation be- 
tween America and Finland should be close 
and cordial. Finland is a small and poor 
country; but it has a greater population than 
the Thirteen States had in 1783. Like our for- 
bears, the Finns have traditions of ordered 
iiberty that can be relied upon to weather the 
“critical period” in their history. 
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THE BEAR 


said Pitamakan after we had spread our robe 
and were resting comfortably upon it. 

Since I was no believer in signs, I did not 
say anything on the subject. 

“You sleep; I’ll take the first watch,” I told 
him. 

The heavy clouds soon disappeared, the 
moon came up, and I could see our surround- 
ings very well. The horses were ripping off 
great mouthfuls of rich bunch grass and lus- 
tily chewing it. Their deep, satisfied breathing 
gave me a glad feeling. All round us wolves 
were howling and coyotes were yelping in 
high falsetto voices. How different were these 
two branches of the great wolf family, I 
thought. The wolves were of a serious, digni- 
fied nature; they seemed never to howl except 
to communicate with one another. The coy- 
otes gathered in bands and wandered aim- 
lessly from ridge to ridge, stopping frequently 
and raising their sharp, pointed noses to the 
sky and yelping. 

My thoughts were not long upon the 
wolves. I remembered how worried my uncle 
was when I had left our lodge; how serious 
was the expression of Abbott’s eyes when he 
predicted that the attack by the cutthroats 
was about to take place. 

I stared at the faint, moonlit outlines of the 
Moccasin Mountains, away off to the south- 
west. Somewhere along the trail at the foot of 
them the Pikuni were doubtless camping that 
night. Unwittingly I cried out in Blackfoot, 
“Oh, hurry! Hurry to us, you men of the 
Pikuni, else you will come too late!” 

“What? What did you say? Do you see 
enemies?” Pitamakan whispered as he sat up 
suddenly at my side. 

“Oh, nothing. I was just calling to our 
people to hurry to us. I am so afraid that they 
may not get here in time to help us,” I an- 
swered. 

“You forget that the loud-mouthed gun is 
of great strength. It can shoot one of those 
big, hard metal balls a long way. And at 
short range just think what it can do with a 
sackful of our small, soft balls!” 

“Yes, true enough. But think how long-it 
takes to move and sight and fire it! Loud- 
mouth is now pointing out the south side of 
the barricade. Should the cutthroats suddenly 
attack us from the north side, we should never 
even get a chance to fire it!” 

“Ha! What a crazy head I am, never to 
have thought about that! Loud-mouths are of 
sure help only when there are two of them, 
each in a little outsetting house of its own, at 
opposite corners of a fort. Almost - brother, 
Far Thunder should send us at once to meet 
our people and get the warriors here as fast as 
their horses can carry them.” 

“You have spoken my thought, too. We 
will tell him about it in the morning,” I 
answered. 

“Yes, we will do that. Let us drive the 
horses in very early.” 

After a time we detected off to the west a 
dark, wide, cloud-like mass slowly moving 


over the plain. It was composed of buffaloes, | 





CAME WITH A RUSH OVER THE LOGS RIGHT IN AMONG THEM 


of course, a large herd of them grazing 
straight toward the horses. It would not do 
to let them come on, for in the stampede that 
was sure to occur the frightened horses might 
go with them. We went slowly and silently 
toward them and suddenly sprang forward, 
waving our blankets. They paused, stared at 
us for a moment, then turned and went thun- 
dering off to the south. There must have been 
a thousand of them, judging by the noise that 
they made. 

We returned to our watching place, and I 
lay down and soon was asleep. When I awoke, 
I knew by the position of the Seven Persons, 
as the Blackfeet name the constellation of 
Ursa Major, that day was not far off. I said 
that I would take the remainder of the watch, 
but Pitamakan had no more than lain down 
when the faint, far-off boom of a gun brought 
us both to our feet. 

“Where was it ?” he asked. 

“Off to the north,” I answered. 

Again we heard shots, four or five of them, 
faint and low, like distant thunder, then one 
that was sharper, like the crack of a whip. 

“That last one was from Far Thunder’s 
rifle!” Pitamakan exclaimed. 

“Yes. Great Rider’s words have come true: 
the cutthroats are attacking camp!” 

We ran to the horses and fumbled at their 
hobbles; then we coiled the ropes of our 
picketed saddle animals, mounted and drove 
the little band on the run for camp. 

“There is no more shooting!” I exclaimed. 

“Not another shot! It looks bad to me! 
‘Maybe our people are wiped out!” Pita- 
makan answered. 

He expressed my own fear. We forced the 
horses to their utmost speed. It was all of 
three miles to the mouth of the Musselshell, 
and never were there such long miles. Day 
was breaking as we neared the valley rim 
overlooking camp. A hundred yards or so 
away from the edge we slowed up, dropped 
the loose stock and with ready rifles rode 
slowly on. 

When at last we locked down upon the 
camp, I could have yelled my relief. I saw 
smoke peacefully rising from the lodges and 
a couple of women going from the barricade 
to the river for water. Then we heard the 
old Mandans singing a song that we had not 
heard before, a triumphant song in quick, 
strongly marked time. 

“All is well!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, something pleasant has happened. 
What can it be?” 

With light hearts we turned back to our 
loose stock, drove them down near the barri- 
cade and let them go to graze as they would 
until it was time for the work of the day to 
begin. I was in the lead as we drove into 
| the barricade to unsaddle, and as I passed 

through the entrance Is-spai-u gave a sudden 
| turning leap that nearly unseated me, and 
| then stood staring and snorting at a huge 
| grizzly that lay at one side of the path. My 
| uncle and Abbott came out of our lodge and 
grinned broadly at us. 

“Well, boys,” said my uncle, “that’s a real 
bear, isn’t it!” 

“We've had some excitement here, and 
tisn’t all over yet. Listen to the old boys in 
there, singin’!” said Abbott. 

“We heard the shots and thought that you 
were all wiped out, they ceased so suddenly,” 
I said. We unsaddled and followed the men 
into the lodge, where Tsistsaki, who was pre- 
paring breakfast, gave us cheerful greeting. 

“This is what happened, as near as we can 
make out from the old Mandans and from 
what we saw of it,” my uncle said to us. 











“Tt was about an hour back when old 
Lame Wolf, who was on guard at the north 
side of the barricade, saw a big bear close in 
front of him. It was a chance to count a coup 
that he couldn’t resist. Taking good aim with 
his old fuke, he fired and let out a yell. But 
his yell wasn’t so loud as the roar of the bear 
when the bullet spatted into his side. We all 
waked and rushed outside, but the other old 
watchers were ahead of us. They ran to Lame 
Wolf, and the first of them fired at the bear, 
which was growling and biting at its wound. 
At that, the bear came with a rush over the 
logs right in among them. He was badly hurt, 
but would surely have mauled and killed 
some of them had it not been for the powder 
smoke from their fukes, which blinded him 
and made him cough. The old men were run- 
ning away in all directions, but he couldn’t 
see them. He sat up to get his bearings, and 
just then the smoke lifted; and there he was, 
a mountain of a bear close in front of me. I 
took quick sight at him and broke his neck. 
It all happened so quickly, and the old men 
were so intent upon getting out of reach of 
the bear, that they never knew that I gave 
him the finishing shot. One of them, looking 
back, shouted something to the others, and all 
turned and ran to the bear; and old Lame 
Wolf tapped him on the head with the barrel 
of his fuke and counted coup on him. He 
claimed it no doubt because he had fired the 
first shot into his carcass.” 

“And what did the engages do?” Pita- 
makan asked. 

“What did they do! You should have 
heard Henri Robarre praying to be saved. 
The others joined in and ran about among 
the lodges, carrying their guns as though they 
were so many sticks!” Abbott exclaimed. 

“They did better than that in our Sliding 
Beaver fight,” I said. 

“So they did, and they probably will be of 
some help when another real fight takes place. 
I have just given them my opinion of their 
actions in a way they will not soon forget,” 
said my uncle. 

We washed and had breakfast while the 
old men still sang their quaint song of victory. 
Afterwards, when we went out, old Lame 
Wolf was cutting the claws from his coup. He 
did not want the hide, nor did we; the hair 
was the old, sunburned and ragged winter 
coat. So the engages hitched an unwilling 
team to the carcass, dragged it to the edge of 
the river bank and rolled it into the water. 
They all then went down into the grove, and 
the Tennessee Twins came up from it for 
their breakfast and their sleep. The night had 
been quiet down there. One of them had 
come to learn the cause of the firing in camp 
and had gone back, my uncle said, almost 
bursting with anger at the cowardly and dis- 
graceful exhibition the engages had made of 
themselves. 

That day Pitamakan and I had Tsistsaki 
waken us shortly before noon, and when my 
uncle and Abbott returned to the lodge for 
dinner we proposed that we be allowed to 
go to meet the Pikuni and bring them on—a 
part of the warriors, at any rate—with all 
haste. 

Abbott said he thought we should do that, 
but my uncle decided against it. If we did not 
night herd the horses, he said, they could not 
work. He thought that the Pikuni would 
arrive in time to fight the cutthroats. 

“T think you are making a_ mistake, 
Wesley ; you had better let them go for help; 
we'll probably be needing it sooner than you 
think,” Abbott told him. 

If my uncle had a fault, it was that he 
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THE DAY THE KILLERS CAME 


relied too much upon his own judgment. In 
reply to Abbott he merely said, “No, we’ll 
take a chance on another day of good, hard 
work. Then if the Pikuni don’t show up, the 
boys can go look for them.” 

Pitamakan and I had not much enthusiasm 
for the afternoon work, and when, about 
two o’clock, the old Mandans came to us and 
told us that they were going to scatter out 

upon discovery we so longed to go with them 
that we fairly hated our log laying. Tsistsaki 
stood by, watching us with pitying eyes, but 
my uncle, never noticing our dissatisfaction, 
whistled as he skillfully swung his axe. 

“ Thomas, boy,” he said, “ this log laying 
reminds me of a church raising that I at- 
tended long ago, way back in Massachusetts. 
It was a little log meetinghouse that they 
were putting up, and your father and I lent a 
hand with the chinking. Your grandfather 
was the preacher of that sparse congregation, 
and a mighty man with the axe as well as 
with the Word.” 

“How did you happen to leave Massachu- 
setts ?” I asked. 

“Your father and I were different,” he 
answered. “Somehow, the farm life there did 
not appeal to us. We made a break for the 
West. Your father, poor fellow, never got 
beyond St. Louis. If he had only come on 
with me! How he would have enjoyed this 
life!” 

“You know well why he didn’t come,” I 
said. 

“Of course. It was your mother, dear soul! 
He promised her that he would never engage 
in the Far West trade, and he was a man of 
his word.” 

During the afternoon we brought the walls 
of the building up to a height of five logs,— 
about the height of my shoulder,—and as we 
knocked off work my uncle said, “Two more 
rounds of logs, well chinked, and we’ll have a 
pretty respectable defense against the enemy.” 

Returning to the barricade, we found that 
three of the Mandans had come back, un- 
‘noticed by us. They reported that they had 
been some distance up the Musselshell 
Valley and had seen no signs of enemies. 
Later, while we were eating supper, old Lame 
Wolf and his companion came in, and the 
moment they passed through the doorway I 
knew from the expression of their faces that 
they had something important to tell. They 
hurriedly took seats upon my couch, and 
Lame Wolf signed to my uncle, “Far Thun- 
der, chief, enemies are here! We climbed to 
the top of the point between the two valleys, 
the point there across from the grove, and 
upon the very top of it.found where enemies 
have been lying, looking down and watching 
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“Probably a small war party, too small to 
attack us and gone upon their way,” my 
uncle answered. 

“Not so! Decidedly not so!” the. old man 
signed on. “They have watched there for sev- 
eral days—at least five men. They sneaked 
away when they saw us coming. Why did 
they do that when they could easily have 
surprised and killed us? Because they are the 
scouts of a multitude coming to attack us, 
and are to tell the chiefs just how to do it.” 

“T believe that the old man is right!” Ab- 
bott exclaimed. 

“He may be, ‘but I doubt it,” said my uncle. 
“Up there is the lookout place for all the war 
parties passing along this great trail. I doubt 
not that one was recently there. I can’t be- 
lieve, however, that five or six enemies with- 
drew from the point upon the approach of 
these two old men. Had they been there at 
that time, they would certainly never have 
overlooked such an easy opportunity to count 
two coups.” 

“Well, whether you believe they are right 
or not, I advise you to keep a good guard 
round the barricade to-night and to keep the 
horses in, too,” said Abbott. 

“The horses must go out to feed as usual. 
In any event, they will be safe off there upon 
the dark plain.” 

Abbott threw out his hands with a gesture 
of despair. “All right, you for it! I’ve said 
my say.” 

Old Lame Wolf, of course, understood 
nothing of what was being said. He waited 
until the talk apparently was ended, got my 
uncle’s attention once more and signed, 
“What shall you do?” 

“We shall some of us stand watch with you 
to-night,” my uncle answered. 

“That is good. Be sure that the loud- 
mouthed gun is well loaded and ready to 
fire,’ the old man concluded, and the two 
went out to their evening meal. 

~ When supper was over, my uncle called 
the engages together, told them the old 
Mandans believed that the enemy might 
attack us during the night and ordered them 
to look well to their guns. He then called the 
names of those he wanted for extra guard 
duty, and of those who were to help him 
with the cannon. But to this plan Tsistsaki 
made strong objection. 

“No,” she said; “let each man use his rifle. 
We will help with the gun.” And my uncle 
promised that she should have her way. 

As Pitamakan and I were preparing to take 
the horses out, I had a last word with my 
uncle. 

“If you are attacked to-night, what shall 
we do?” I asked. 

“T would not be sending you out if I 
believed that was to happen. However, if it 
does happen, you must do the best you can; 
your own judgment must guide you,” he 


_auswered. TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“BACK IN THE FIFTIES” 


IKE so many other Californians, we came 
to the Golden State “back in the fif- 
ties” in search of gold, making the 

journey by way of the Isthmus and old Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s famous line of steamers. 

What a long voyage that seemed to my 
young sister, Honor, and me! We left Nan- 
tucket in February and were just two months 
and two days in reaching that straggling vil- 
lage of shanties which is now San Francisco. 
But it was like two years, as years now pass; 
and during the whole of it my father and our 
fellow voyagers seemed to us to talk of noth- 
ing but gold, gold! 

Few of their anticipations were ever real- 
ized, however; after a year and a half of 
extreme hardship on the Feather River, we 
came back to San Francisco far poorer than 
when we had first arrived. A few weeks later 
father and one of our Nantucket neighbors, 
named Samuel Jackson, came down the coast 
to Monterey and re-embarked in their old 
business of whaling, offshore, at Carmelo 
Bay, then as lonely a place as yoy could find 
along the entire coast. 

With Jackson’s aid father built a little 
cabin for us from the wreckage of a Dutch 
brigantine that had been lost there that 
season. Mostly from the wreckage, too, they 
constructed the whaleboat in which, when the 
weather favored, they went in pursuit of 
whales. 

Honor was now about fifteen years old, and 
I was nearing thirteen. We kept the cabin; 
and it was a part of our duty to watch for 
whales at certain hours of the day from the 
top of a rock a little way from the beach. At 
low tide the top of the rock rose twenty feet 
above the water; and by climbing up there 
we could see a whale blow two or three miles 
out to sea. The rock was also a fine place for 
fishing ; but even on the shoreward side there 
was as much as six feet of water about it, 
and on the seaward side there was much 
more. To reach it we had to pole off from 
the beach a distance of a hundred feet or so 
on a little raft. Clambering to the top, we 
would sit there by the hour in the warm sun 
and breeze, scanning the sea, fishing, or 
watching the sea lions play about the reefs; 
for at that time there were thousands of 
the noisy, yelping creatures in Carmelo Bay. 

No one lived within miles of our cabin; 
and the old town of Monterey, twenty miles 
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distant, was the only market where we could 
exehange our whale oil and bone for cloth- 
ing or for the other necessaries of life. 

We were there three years, the quietest, 
loneliest life that you can well imagine, and 
only one serious adventure befell us. 

Honor and I were out on the rock one 
day, with the sun as bright and the sea as 
blue as ever; the only blot on that perfect 
landscape was the smoke from our try ket- 
tles, where father and Jackson were getting 
out oil half a mile farther along the shore. 

Suddenly, as we sat there, we became 
aware of something unusual at sea. Even 
before we saw or heard anything a sense of 
fear came over us, for I recall that we both 
started up and looked at each other. Honor 
was fishing, but she drew in her line, glancing 
down at our raft and all about the rock. 

I have often wondered what it was that 
gave us that sudden sense of uneasiness. It 
came, perhaps, as it came to the salmon and 
other fishes, which we now saw darting about 
the rocks as if greatly frightened. The water 
was all astir with this mad rush of the fish to 
hiding places. 

Nor was that all. As we stood there an- 
other shoreward rush began on the part of 
the hundreds and thousands of sea lions that 
were, as usual, disporting themselves and 
feeding farther out at sea. All the morning 
we had heard their loud, solemn hookings 
blending in one continuous chorus. But now 
a sudden hush fell, and a moment later we 
saw them all coming shoreward. 

They were making for the rocks and higher 
reefs all round the bay, and—unfortunately 
for us—for our particular rock. 

“Oh, look!” Honor cried. “See them come! 
What’s after them ?” 

More than fifty sea lions were struggling 
up the steep sides of the rock. All seemed 
bent on reaching the top of it. In a moment 
they were clambering, puffing, blowing and 
grunting at our very feet. 

Our alarm can perhaps be imagined. A big 
sea lion is an ugly animal with which to 
share the insecure top of a high rock; but up 
they all came, seeking to get as high as they 
could, pulling one another down in their 
frantic efforts. Several of the largest, white- 
whiskered old males waddled close to our 
feet as we stood holding to each other at the 
highest pinnacle. Honor, as I now recollect, 
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belabored them with the pole that we had 
used as a fishing rod. They appeared neither 
to feel nor to care for her blows, however; 
in half a minute they were wriggling and 
squirming all round us. 

It was a terrible situation, for, though none 
of the sea lions tried to bite us, others from 
below were constantly climbing upward and 
pulling those above them down. We were in 
the greatest danger every moment of being 
borne off our feet by the throng and pushed 
into the sea. In desperation, my sister punched 
at their eyes with the butt of the pole and 
pounded on their heads with it to keep them 
from getting on our feet. 

All the while, too, I was crying out at the 
top of my lungs to make father hear and 
come to our assistance. He and Jackson were 
coming as fast as they could run. But they 
did not know what to do to rescue us. The 
entire reach of shallow water between the 
rock and the beach was packed full of scram- 
bling black bodies. If the whaleboat had been 
there, they could hardly have put off to us; 
and the throng had borne down and sub- 
merged our old raft. 

We were so occupied with the lions on the 
rock that neither of us had turned so much as 
a glance seaward for some time. But, chancing 
now to do so, we saw a strange spectacle. 
Cutting through the water with great rapid- 
ity, appearing on the surface and as suddenly 
disappearing, were numbers of glistening 
black spikes five or six feet high. There were 
scores of them, and they were coming close 
about the rock. The whole bay, as far as we 
could see, was studded with these upstanding 
black spikes, alternately rising and sinking 
from view. 

“What are they? Oh, what are they?” 
Honor cried. 

In my terror I screamed to father ashore to 
tell us what they were. 

“They are killers!” he shouted back. 
“They’ve chased the seals and lions in. But 
don’t you watch them. Mind your feet!” 

Yet we could not help glancing fearfully at 
those strange black spikes, rushing to and fro. 

It was a pack of those terrible ocean 
wolves, called killers; and they were the 
cause of the widespread marine panic that we 
had seen. Everything flees before those savage 
creatures, even the largest whales. They 
range from fifteen to~twenty-five feet in 
length, have a long, upright back fin, and 
mouths four or five feet in breadth, with im- 


| mensely strong jaws that are set with two 


rows of tusk-like, dagger-shaped teeth. They 
are in truth the black wolves of the ocean; 
they attack in packs and pull down every- 
thing else that roves the seas. Seals they swal- 
low whole, and tear the largest walrus or sea 
lion in pieces with a. few wrenches of their 
jaws. Panic and mad flight precede them 
wherever they appear. 

That day they were chasing in the laggards 
of the sea-lion rookeries in Camelo Bay, and 
were within two hundred yards of the rock 
when we first saw their quivering back fins. 
Then suddenly we saw a huge, white-spotted 
head rise, open-jawed, clear of the water, as 
the killer vaulted after a sea lion close up to 
the rock. For a moment its cruel oval eyes 
came into plain view, as its jaws snapped. The 
lion escaped by a long spring through the 
water; but at the sound of those snapping 
jaws the whole mass of lions on the rocks 
stirred suddenly as if thrilled with fear, and 
again they all struggled to higher places. All 
were mute; but here and there out at sea a 
quick, agonized yelp told that a killer had 
seized some unfortunate. 

With what fear and trembling excitement 
Honor and I stood there, watching this fear- 
ful spectacle, can perhaps be faintly imag- 
ined. Every moment we were in terror lest 
the frightened lions should crowd us off our 
precarious perch. Once I quite lost my feet 
and would have pitched down but for my 
sister’s strong clasp on my wrist. If we had 
fallen off, nothing could have saved us. 

We were there for much more than an 
hour. Not even by prodding their bodies with 
his whale lance was father able to disperse 
the frightened throng of sea lions between 
the rock and the shore. It was not until the 
killers had gone farther down the bay round 
Cypress Point that the panic-stricken crea- 
tures could be driven off enough so that we 
could be got ashore in the whaleboat. 

We noticed that after this visit the num- 
bers of the sea lions about the rookeries were 
perceptibly diminished. Father and Jackson 
believed that the killers had devoured thou- 
sands of them. 
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A MACHINE GUN ON THE STEPS OF A 
CHURCH IN TURIN 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MAN should do more than give up a bad 
habit; he should amputate it, bury it and 
forget where it is buried. 
Winning, never Boast ; and, Losing, 
Never do the least Excusing. 
HE man who loves himself more than he 
loves other people is likely to find that he 
loves himself more than other people love him. 
T this time of year motorists, touring 
wooded regions, should be especially 
careful about throwing away cigar or ciga- 
rette ends. Do not be responsible for a dev- 
astating forest fire. 


EING a prince has its drawbacks. The 

British government is said to be looking 
for a suitable wife for the Prince of Wales. 
How would the ordinary young man like to 
have the selectmen or the school committee 
choose a ‘‘best girl’’ for him? 


CCORDING to Paris manufacturers, em- 

broidered hand - woven fabrics are to be 

the chief characteristic of the fashions next 

spring. Flounces, frills, cuffs and collars will 

be adorned with the beautiful handwork be- 

loved by the women who lived in the middle of 
the last century. 


FTER the first harvest of the Plymouth 
colonists in 1621, Gov. Bradford made 
provision for a day of thanksgiving and prayer. 
In 1817 New York made Thanksgiving Day 
an annual event, and in a little while all the 
states had adopted it. In 1864 President Lincoln 
appointed a day of thanksgiving and prayer, 
since which time the Presidents have issued a 
Thanksgiving proclamation. 


OLLEGE extension courses in the study of 

gas engines are likely to be even more 
popular than they are now,—and most of them 
are already crowded, —for the demands of auto- 
mobile repair men are steadily driving garage 
owners, especially in New York, to display 
the sign, ‘‘Storage Only.’’ The difficulty, of 
course, is one that is likely to cure itself, but 
meanwhile the canny car owner will learn how 
to repair his own car. 

WO acres of white pine near Keene, New 

Hampshire, were sold a few years ago at 
before-the-war prices for $2000 on the stump. 
The total stand produced about 170,000 board 
feet, or on the average 85,000 feet an acre. The 
trees were from 80 to 85 years old; so the 
growth on each acre was about 1000 feet a 
year and the gross returns about $12.20 an 
acre for every year. Is not that a good record 
for waste land or a farm wood lot? 

HE League of Nations will have a modest 

housing, compared to the fine Carnegie 
Paiace of Peace at The Hague. The National 
Hotel in Geneva has been bought for the sum 
of $550,000 and is now being renovated for the 
use of the various sections of the League. The 
building stands on a low terrace that over- 
looks Lake Geneva and commands, besides the 
beautiful water prospect, a fine view of Mont 
Blane. It will henceforth be known as the 
Palace of Nations. 


HIS year Freedom, Wyoming, is enjoying 

the novelty of trees along its streets and 
on its lawns because one woman had vision 
enough to see trees there and determination- 
enough to get them planted. Freedom is situ- 
ated in the treeless part of Wyoming. It 
had no trees, and no one seemed to regard it 
as possible to have any. Finally, one woman 
wrote to the state agricultural college for 
advice and learned that the blue spruce would 
do well in that region and that the forestry 
division would furnish transplants for five 
cents apiece. Starting with a goal of 250 trees, 
she kept on until she had succeeded in getting 
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1460 planted by the interested residents. Now 
the whole county is planting blue spruces. 
| That is real public spirit. 
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PRESIDENT vs. CONGRESS AGAIN 


OWARD the end of the last session, 
| Congress enacted, and the President ap- 
proved, a bill intended to ‘‘encourage’’ 
American shipping. As a means to that end 
the law ‘‘directed’’ the President to abrogate 
all existing commercial treaties that contained 
a clause binding the United States not to lay a 
special duty on goods imported in foreign ships. 
Almost all of our commercial treaties with 
other countries do contain such a clause—cer- 
tainly more than thirty of them do. It is easy 
enough to see that Congress, having it in mind 
that wages and costs of operation are in gen- 
eral considerably higher on American ships 
than on the ships of other countries, meant, 
when the treaties had been got out of the way, 
to impose duties large enough to equalize the 
cost of importation and in that way to make 
the use of our increased merchant marine 
profitable. 

-Now the President has raised an interesting 
and important constitutional question by refus- 
ing to abrogate the treaties in question within 
the ninety days allowed him by the terms of 
the act. He says, very reasonably, that a whole- 
sale repeal of our commercial engagements at 
this time would seriously complicate our inter- 
national relations and would probably add 
greatly to the already excessive amount of bad 
feeling and jealousy that is at present abroad 
in the world. He believes that a President has 
a right to use his discretion in executing the 
laws made by Congress, particularly in the 
field of foreign affairs, which are tradition- 
ally directed by the executive. 

On the other hand, the critics of the President 
declare that he has no right to disregard any 
of the provisions of a law; that his duties are 
purely administrative. Some of them go so far 
as to compare his conduct with that of the 
Stuart kings and charge him with reviving a 
‘“‘royal’’ assumption against which the Eng- 
lish democracy protested three centuries ago— 
and successfully. 

That an electoral campaign is going on is 
responsible for some of the heat with which 
the President’s course is attacked and defended ; 
but the question of constitutional law that it 
raises is genuine. It could be impartially de- 
cided only by the Supreme Court, if some way 
of calling it to the attention of the court could 
be found. Of course Congress has the power of 
impeaching a President for misusing the power 
of his office, but that is a step that Congress is 
not likely to take, both because the President’s 
motives, at least, are patriotic and because it 
is certain that an impeachment could not pos- 
sibly get the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
Senate under present party conditions. 
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CLEAN SPORT 


PORT that is not clean is not sport at all. 
S It is then an expression of mean traits. 
The football player who deliberately tries 
at every opportunity to get offside and thus 
take an unfair advantage of an opponent, or 
who trips an opponent, or slugs him, is not 
playing the game; he is simply expressing, 
and strengthening with the expression, the 
baser or more brutal side of his nature. The 
spirit, ‘‘Anything to win,’’ is just as evil in 
sport as it is in politics or business; in fact, it 
is a preparation for evil work in politics or 
business. The boy or man who is dominated 
by it may benefit physically by his participa- 
tion in sport, but morally he is worse off and 
is a poorer citizen than he would have been 
had he never been anything but a looker-on. 
To win or to try to win by unfair means, by 
foul play, is not so uncommon as it should be. 
More uncommon is it to find players who try 
to lose because they have been bribed. It seems 
a more depraved act to play to lose because 
you have been bought than to resort to trickery 
because you are eager to win. The fellow who 
‘sells out’’ is an outlaw even among crooks. 
It is an unfortunate consequence of the 
popularity of sport that many persons inten- 
sify their interest in it by betting. Each sport 
has its fringe of miserable hangers-on, pro- 
fessional gamblers, who at best by their closer 
knowledge of the chances can count on win- 
ning from the more unsophisticated betting 
man, and who at worst by bribing some of 
the participants in the contest have foreknowl- 
edge of what the outcome will be and thus are 
able to victimize less well-informed gamblers. 
The man who loses money by betting is entitled 
to no sympathy, even when he has been 





cheated; the corrupt ball player who “ sells 
out’’ the other members of his team deserves 
severe punishment; the professional gambler 
is a detiling and degrading influence and no 
sport is likely to be clean that permits him to 
hang round its edges. 

Betting is a vice in any circumstances. The 
rich man who bets and who can afford to lose 
should be made to feel that he is setting a bad 
example. If he believes in keeping sport clean 
he should not smirch it by betting on it. 
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THE VOTE OF THE WOMEN 


E are on the eve of a great political 
\ y experiment. Heretofore women have 
had the right to vote in a few of the 
states. In some of them it was only a limited 
right, and in few if any of them did they have 
power enough greatly to affect the result of 
elections. Henceforth—not merely in the pend- 
ing election but always hereafter—they are to 
stand on a footing of perfect equality with men 
in exercising the right of suffrage. The step 
taken can never be retraced. Woman suffrage a 
hundred times defeated could not be finally 
defeated. Once victorious it is victorious for- 
ever. 

The effect of the revolution will be closely 
observed in spite of the fact that were it never 
so bad it could not be reversed. We may look 
for some surprises and for some disappoint- 
ments on the part of those who favored or 
those who opposed the measure, but we ear- 
nestly hope that the confidence of those who 
urged the change will be justified, and that 
the fears of those who opposed it will prove 
groundless. 

The material available for a forecast of the 
result is not only vague in its nature, but does 
not point definitely in one direction. We know 
that women’ are more emotional and intuitive 
in their judgments than men, who are, on the 
whole, more deliberate and logical in their 
action. If all men were governed in their 
political activities by reason—which they are 
not—and if all women succumbed to emotion 
and trusted their intuitions—which they do 
not—the result of the nineteenth amendment 
would be a puzzle that no human being could 
solve; and it is even more difficult now that 
we do not know the extent to which the diverse 
traits of men and women will appear in their 
votes. We shall never know how much any 
given result is owing to a clash between mas- 
culine and feminine psychologies. 

Another consequence—which should be tem- 
porary—of the enfranchisement of women is 
also of such a nature that its effect upon elec- 
tions and government can be detected only in 
the most general way, either now or hereafter. 
However well equipped with political knowl- 
edge and sagacity the ordinary man may be, 
the ordinary woman has heretofore had no 
inducement to acquire the knowledge and judg- 
ment requisite for wise political action: The 
deficiency, which is not her fault, may be and 
must be supplied. Meanwhile it is a disadvan- 
tage, though we cannot detect the precise 
influence of it in the electoral results. No 
doubt, however, the instinct for the right that 
is natural to women will often serve instead of 
the knowledge that would be better; and in 
any event it will go to offset the evil disposi- 
tion of those male voters to whom politics is a 
game and government an institution to provide 
jobs for ‘‘deserving’’ bosses. . 

Now that the women have won the vote, 
although they are in no danger of losing it 
again, it is for them to justify the step the 
men have taken. in their behalf. They are ex- 
pected to purify politics. They have the oppor- 
tunity to make the attempt and must not lose 
it. They must ally themselves with the seek- 
ers after good government and must support 
high-minded, honorable candidates. The coun- 
try is watching to see what use they will make 
of their newly acquired rights. 
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THE ITALIAN SETTLEMENT 


F we are to believe Premier Giolitti, Italy 
I has passed through a great, bloodless rev- 

olution. If we are to believe M. Lenine, 
the revolution has been betrayed, crushed, 
stabbed in the house of its friends. This 
difference of opinion arises from the essentially 
different meanings the two men see in the 
word ‘‘revolution. ’’ 

For a revolution in the Russian sense of 
the word there was never much chance. Italy 
is still predominantly an agricultural country ; 
probably four fifths of the population is rural. 
The farmers generally own their own land; 
if they do not, they rent on reasonable terms, 





and, though they live narrowly, they are not 
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discontented. Nor are they dumb and ignorant 
as the Russian peasants are. They have votes 
and know what to do with them; they are 
quite as self-conscious as the town dwellers. 
So there was never much chance for a ‘‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat’’ to establish 
itself. 

But the metal workers— with the moral 
support of the government—have succeeded 
in forcing their employers to consent to cer- 
tain conditions that may perhaps be called 
revolutionary in the economic sense. A com- 
mission is at work drawing up a bill that will 
give to factory workmen the power of looking 
into and discussing with: the owners the finan- 
cial and technical conditions of the works. . 

Many of the dispatches received in this 
country spoke of the agreement as giving the 
control of the factories to the men; syndical- 
ism was represented as triumphant, though 
communism had made no progress. Signor 
Giolitti explains that those dispatches are 
misleading. They are owing, he says, to a 
mistranslation of an Italian word ‘‘controllo,’’ 
which means not domination of business but 
investigation and verification of accounts. It 
remains to be seen whether the workmen will 
be satisfied with the new arrangement. Cer- 
tainly they desired more than it gives, and 
they have tasted power. 

The moderate revolution that Signor Giolitti 
admits has occurred in the metallurgical in- 
dustry of Italy is one that has often been sug- 
gested in other countries, and one that seems 
likely to make its way gradually and without 
violence into many, if not all, of the great in- 
dustries. The success or failure of the system 
in Italy will be watched with great interest by 
business men, labor leaders and politicians all 
over the world. The Socialist deputies who 
were conspicuous in bringing the government 
to the support of the men have shown as 
much moderation as ability in conducting the 
affair. If the new arrangement brings about 
increased good will and confidence between 
employers and employees, which they predict, 
they will have no reason to be troubled be- 
cause the dictator at Moscow has rated them 
as cowards and traitors. The event, however, 
promises to split the Socialist party in Italy 
in twain, for though the majority are content 
with the. steps taken, there is a noisy and 
restless party that accepts unquestioningly 
the authority of Lenine and that promises to 
devote itself to setting on foot the kind of 
revolution that would please him. 
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STUDYING THE SEA 


O more distinctively scientific body than 
N the British Association exists anywhere 
in the world, yet among the papers that 
fill the programme of its annual meetings there 
are always some that have a wide popular and 
practical interest. At the latest meeting the 
address of the president, Prof. W. A. Herd- 
man of the University of Liverpool, was de- 
voted to oceanography, a subject on which he 
is an authority ; and although the paper touched 
the scientific imagination in pointing out the 
immense field for study in the chemical, geo- 
logical and biological story of the oceans and 
ocean life, it also dwelt upon the very practical 
matter of the food that we get or could get 
from the sea. 

One of the things that President Herdman 
would do is to make some kind of census of 
the oceans, as a basis for calculating how much 
food they can be made to yield and what laws 
can be agreed upon for the protection of fish. 
It is evident from history and geology and 
archeology that man has always got a consid- 
erable part of his food from the sea, yet it 
is the one field in which, with unimportant 
exceptions, he has established no individual 
rights and done no productive work. On land 
he has multiplied the gifts of nature a hun- 
dredfold and improved them in quality as well 
as in quantity; but what nature gives him 
from the sea he has taken in its casual form 
and quantity, and been content. 

The future is likely to see a great change. It 
has been proved that an area of the sea can be 
made to yield a greater income than an equal 
area of good farming land, and only a begin- 
ning has been made as yet. The oyster busi- 
ness, the lobster business and the salmon 
business are almost the: only departments of 
the great industry of fishing in which any- 
thing has been done to make the supply per- 
manent. All the other important fisheries of 
the world—the cod, the sturgeon, the mack- 
erel, the herring,.the halibut, the swordfish 
—have been content to trust to luck and to go 
on depleting a natural supply that they have 
done nothing to increase or even to maintain. 





As an. illustration of the important secrets 
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that the sea may hold, the story of the tilefish 
is worth recalling. The first of the species to 
be caught were taken south of Nantucket in 
1879 and were at once declared by the United 
States Fish Commission to be an excellent food 
fish. For two years or so they came to market 
in considerable quantity. Then, in 1882, the 
schooner Navarino sailed for two days and a 
night through water the surface of which was 
covered with dead tilefish to the estimated 
number of 256,000 to the square mile. For a 
long time no tilefish were caught; then, a few 
years ago, they began to reappear and are 
now plenty again. Men of science believe that 
the cause of the disaster was a sudden shifting 
of the Gulf Stream and a replacing inflow of 
cold water from the Labrador coast, but no 
one knows surely. ‘‘Hast thou entered into 
the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked in 
the search of the depth ?’’ 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 7 to October 13) 


OAL.—On October 12 President Wilson de- 
cided to call a conference of the anthracite 
coal operators and miners to be held at Scran- 
ton on October 18. The conference was to 
consider the adjustment of inequalities in the 
recent award of the anthracite coal commission, 
if any such appeared.——The United States 
District Court at Philadelphia ordered the 
railway and coal companies, which form what 
is known as the ‘‘coal trust,’’ to present within | 
ninety days a plan for disposing of the coal | 
properties now controlled by the railways. 
so] 
HE CAMPAIGN. — Both candidates spoke | 
in the states of Kentucky and Tennessee. | 

At Indianapolis Mr. Hoover spoke in sup- 
port of the Republican ticket. Senator 
Spencer of Missouri charged President Wilson 
with having promised the Roumanians and | 
Serbians that he would send the American | 
army and navy across the ocean if their inde- | 
pendence or territorial integrity were attacked. 
The President denied the charge, and conflict- | 
-ing stenographic reports of the President’s | 
actual words were produced—one the official | 
report of the Peace Congress taken from the 
notes of a French stenographer and the other 
the report of the American stenographer at- | 
tached to the peace mission. 
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INANCIAL CONFERENCE. — The 

Brussels conference adopted a report on 
public finance that will be presented to the 
League of Nations. The report advises the 
establishment of an international system of 
credit, with an international clearing house 
and an organization for collecting and distrib- 
uting information about the financial situation 
of the different countries of the world. 
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IGHT RIDING.—In some of the cotton- 
raising states, the dissatisfaction at the 
falling price of cotton has led masked riders to 
threaten farmers who sell cotton, or ginneries | 
that market it, with personal violence or de- | 
struction of property. The agitators demand 
that the crop be held until the price rises to 
forty cents a pound. The governors of Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina 
issued proclamations or public statements, call- 
ing on citizens and public officials to put an 
end to the terrorism of the night riders. 
s 
EXICO.—The Mexican government de- 
ported Sefior Felix Diaz, nephew of the 
former president of Mexico, Porfirio Diaz, on 
the ground that he was dangerous to the peace 
of the country. e 


TALY.—It was reported that the Sicilian 

peasants were still seizing and occupying 
large landed estates in that island, including 
several farms that were owned by municipal 
corporations. The sulphur miners of south- 
ern Sicily were alsd said to have taken pos- 
session of the mines.——The commission of 
workmen appointed to present to the gov- 
ernment proposals for the participation of 
workmen in the management of industrial 
establishments have decided to demand that 
Workmen’s Councils shall control the purchase 
of raw materials, supervise the sale of finished 
products, fix the price of the finished goods, 
control the wage scale, limit the expenses of 
the present proprietors and directors, and assign 
workmen to the tasks each is best fitted to 
perform. In spite of Premier Giolitti’s state- 
ment, this seems like something more than an 
‘inspection and verification of accounts. ’’ 

Ss . 

RELAND. —On October 9 Mr. Lloyd George 

made an important speech at Carnarvon, 
Wales, in which he declared that Ireland 
could not expect independence or full domin- 
ion government, since the British people could 
not consent to a separate army and navy 
in Ireland, constantly threatening the peace 
and safety of Great Britain. He offered home 














rule to Ireland and said that the bill of 1914 
amended would. be pushed forward to enact- 
ment. He defended the police reprisals in Ire- 
land on the ground that the Sinn Fein leaders 
were virtually making war, and must not 
complain if war was made on them and their 
supporters. He added that the Coalition gov- 
ernment would insist that in any settlement of 
the Irish question the Ulster counties should 
have the right of determining where their 
allegiance should lie.——At Neweeston, near 
Cork, armed Irish partisans ambushed three 
military lorries and killed several of the troops. 
Similar attacks were made at Belfast and 
Castlerae. Three men were killed during 
the attempt of soldiers to visit and search the 
house of a professor at All Hallow’s College 
in the environs of Dublin. One of the men 
killed was Maj. Smyth, brother of the com- 
missioner of constabulary who was assassinated 
in Cork last summer. 
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USSO-POLISH TRUCE. —On October 12 

the Polish and Russian delegates at Riga 
signed an armistice and preliminary peace 
treaty. The armistice became effective on 
October 18. The terms were described as em- 
bodying concessions on both sides, and M. 
Joffe referred to it as a peace without victory 
and without vanquished. It is a fact, however, 
that all the original demands of the soviet 
government have been withdrawn, and that 
the Polish frontier will run at least as far east 
as Brest-Litovsk and probably as far as Baran- 
ovichi and Pinsk. ° 


RANCE.—The French government, it 

is announced, has agreed to the British 
proposal that a conference shall soon be held to 
discuss -the possibility of fixing a definite sum 
which Germany must 
pay by way of repara- 
tions. The plan is for 
‘a meeting of German 
representatives with 
the members of the 
Reparations Commis- 
sion. The French de- 
sire the conference to 
be preliminary in char- 
acter, its recommenda- 
tions being reviewed 
by a later conference 
of Allied leaders.—— 
German delegates have 
quietly visited Paris of 
late and discussed with M. Millerand and M. 














GEORGES LEYGUES 
Premier of France 


| Leygues the obligations of Germany under the 


Treaty of Versailles. ° 

HINA. —It is reported that the Anfu party, 

which was the instrument of Japanese 
policy in China, has quite gone to pieces since 
the recent victory of the Chihli faction, and 
the Anfu leaders are said ‘to be in hiding 
with prices on their heads. The Japanese 
government has determined to increase con- 
siderably the Japanese contingents on the 
Chinese-Korean frontier, and announced that 
it would explain the necessity for doing so to 
the other powers. ° 


LAND AND LITHUANTIA.—On Oc- 

tober 7 it was announced that all military 
operations between Poland and Lithuania had 
ceased, and that the mission from the League 
of Nations, which was to take the dispute 
between the two nations into consideration, 
was in session at Suvalki. Then came word 
that an independent force made up of Poles, 
White Russians and Lithuanians had marched 
on Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, and occu- 
pied it. This foree was commanded by Gen. 
Zeligouski, a Polish officer, who asserted that 
he had been obliged by his men to resign his 
commission and move against Vilna. The gov- 
ernment at Warsaw disavowed the activities 
of Zellgouski, which seem to be analogous to 
those of D’ Annunzio at Fiume. On October 11 
it was announced that a newly organized gov- 
ernment at Vilna had proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of ‘‘Central Lithuania,’’ including 
Vilna and Grodno, and had declared that the 
inhabitants of that district must have an op- 
portunity of determining for themselves their 
political future. ° 


USSIA.— Gen. Wrangel is reported to 

have consolidated his positions along the 
Dnieper and north of the Crimea. Warsaw 
said that Gen. Petlura, the Ukrainian, was 
preparing to act in codperation with Wrangel. 
A wireless message from Moscow declared that 
the soviet government had made proposals of 
peace to Wrangel ; another reported the calling 
of additional classes of soldiers to the colors. 
With the arrangement of an armistice with 
Poland, this front becomes the only one on 
which Bolshevik armies are engaged. —— There 
were rumors of peasant uprisings against the 
soviet government, particularly at Nizhni Nov- 








gorod, where a new government was said to be | 
instituted under the control of Social Revolu- | 
tionary leaders. Dissatisfaction was also said | 


to exist in the Red army, and to have caused 
the collapse of Russian defense against the 
Poles. Like almost every other piece of news 
that comes out of Russia, these reports could 
not be confirmed, and must remain as rumors. 
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Sleep-Meter—An alarm that 
does just what its name sug- 
gests: measures off éxactly 
the amount of sleep you de- 
cide on the night before. A 
good-looking, friendly, 
punctual bedroom pal. 





Big Ben— Remember 
even Big Ben can’t get 
some people up. But 
he’ll wake’em up. Be 
sure of that. And spoil 
their excuse for not get- 
ting up. Are there any 
hard sleepers like that 
at your house? Big Ben 
will do his best! 


Baby Ben— Mother would be 
lost without him on her dresser. 
He’s only about as big as a 
powder box but he’s right on 
the job every minute. 





America —If cook doesn’t 
simply insist upon having 
Big Ben, who costs consid- 
erably more, you can save 
money by getting her the 
America alarm—a bigvalue, 
reliable clock at a lowprice. 
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y¥ SATURDAY 
c+ y Gertrude West 


¥" youngsters, half a holiday—L mind the 
maples blazed 
Like flame against the smoky sky ; the golden- 
rod was brown. ; 
Across a stretch of searing hills the lazy cattle 


grazed ; 
And all the little neighborhood was on its 
way to town. 


We clanked across the crisping fields, tired 
bay by tired gray— 
The house was primped for company from 
roof to shining floor; ; : 
White, starchy curtains blowing in, fresh hung 
for Sabbath Day, 
And spicy oven smells afloat from out the 
kitchen door. 


Fresh garments lay upon the bed in our wee 
lofty room. ; ; 
We shared the cloudy looking-glass with 
conscious boyish pride 
To wield our new and shining blades, and 
feared a bloody doom ; : 
As, wavering on cheek and chin, we felt their 
keenness slide. 


Yes, youngsters, half a holiday—the maple 
road at last 
And other wheels to race our own, a happy- 
hearted way— 
For some good Genie stole an hour when all 
the rest were past : 
And consecrated it to youth and called it 
Saturday. ° 


UNKNOWN BY NAME 


OME years ago, in a small city of the 
Ss Middle West, an institution for the edu- 





cation of defective children was opened, 
chiefly through the beneficence of a 
man of wealth in that community. Prob- 
ably not a score of persons present at 
the dedication of the building knew the real secret 
of Andrew Fuller’s charitable enterprise, although 
one of the speakers referred incidentally to those 
“unknown by name,” who had borne a part in 
crystallizing the idea into a project. 

Two of Andrew Fuller’s brothers had been men- 
tal defectives, and the misfortune had shadowed 
his whole boyhood; but what had most impressed 
his young mind was his mother’s tireless patience 
and its results. There was another half-witted lad 
in the same town who was a butt of ridicule for 
thoughtless boys, and even men, but James and 
Robert, thanks to the mother, rarely attracted 
marked attention. Thus the inspiration of a noble 
work took its rise in two short lives, counted worse 
than useless, and in the painstaking patience of 
another, scarcely known beyond its own little 
neighborhood circle. 

It has been said that the world-wide ministry of 
Dwight -L. Moody owed its power chiefly to his 
wonderful insight into the love of God, and that 
he learned this great truth from a humbler worker, 
Harry Morehouse. 

A blind man named Murdock once invited More- 
house to his home, after hearing him preach, and 
requested his guest to read aloud to him from the 
Bible. Morehouse went away from the home of 
his new acquaintance with eyes and heart opened 
to God’s love as they never had been before. All 
the world has heard of Dwight L. Moody, some 
few have heard of Harry Morehouse, but who, 
heretofore, has ever heard of Murdock? 

Where did the blind man, before “unknown by 
name,” learn the precious truth, which he passed 
on to others? Perhaps he first glimpsed it at the 
knee of a pious, praying mother; or, possibly, 
some earnest word of a long-forgotten preacher 
led him to his mount of vision. 

In the world’s general reckoning most of us will 
be “unknown by name.” The number of people 
who keep a lasting place in the remembrance of 
the generations that follow has always been piti- 
fully small. However, if we could but read it 
rightly—as God reads it—every great name would 
be a tangled composite of lesser names, scores 
and hundreds of them, that we have never heard. 


oe 
THE WAY BACK 


P in the lovely little guest room where 
Ellen had left her to “write her letters 
in peace” Janet sat very still, thinking 
hard. When the little guest room had 
first given her its brave happy welcome 
a week ago she thought it the loveliest 

room she had ever seen. The very shabbiness of 
it made it more beautiful. And although the rug 
was badly worn, the chair cushions faded and the 
curtains darned, the beauty of it had only deep- 
ened through the week—the fresh flowers each 
day, even if they were the very commonest garden 
flowers, the immaculate linen, Ellen’s favorite 
books and pictures, even Maidie’s most beloved 
doll, Flora Blue, loaned her for a day! All this 
was what Janet had known Ellen’s welcome would 
be; all this was just Ellen. But the rest of it—the 
dear homy times over the housework and the 
mending that she had dreamed of—somehow, in 
some exquisite, courteous way, Ellen always had 
some excuse, and she was shut out. 

“I just can’t stand it!” Janet cried to the little 
room. “If Ellen won’t take me in—really take me 
in—I’1l go home to-morrow.” 

It sounded very fine and determined, but, after 
all, how was she going to do it when she had come 
for two weeks at least? If it were a story situation, 
Janet mused, something would happen—some un- 
foreseen emergency—and Janet would come splen- 
didly to the rescue and cook the meals or do the 
ironing and break down that baffling, intangible 
wall between her and Ellen. 

“But things in stories don’t happen out of 
stories,” Janet argued. “I’ve got to find a way or 
make one. Given two college friends and poverty 
and money—bother my old money!—and a guest- 
and-hostess situation, the problem is to find the 
old friendship. I will find it, too! I’m not going to 
lose Ellen out of my life because of either her 
foolish pride or my cowardice. I’m going to fight 
for my old Ellen, and I’m going to begin this 
minute!” 

Janet marched resolutely downstairs. She found 
Ellen in the kitchen making a salad of left-over 
vegetables. She started and flushed a little as 
Janet marched in. Janet put her hands on Ellen’s 
shoulders and shook her. 























“It’s got to end!” she declared. “I can’t stand it. 


another minute, Ellen Wyman. If you don’t let me 
come in—clear in in the old way—I’m going home 
to-morrow! What do I care if you give me cold 
potatoes every meal? I don’t want ‘eats’—I want 
you!” 

“O Janet,’ Ellen cried, “I am ashamed! I 
knew I was being horrid and proud, but things 
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were so much shabbier than ever before, in the 
hard times, and — Oh, I’m just ashamed, Janet!” 

In the little sunny kitchen the two were together 
now; all the barrier was gone. Janet’s courage 
had made the way. ° 


AFIRE IN MID- AIR 


OW it feels to have your aéroplane catch fire 
H when there are hostile craft in sight is told 

by Lieut. W. Noble in the Wide World 
Magazine. He had discovered three German bi- 
planes coming toward him but was not sure that 
the other observers with him had seen them. 

I resolved, therefore, to fire a couple of red 
lights, he says, in order to put them on their guard. 
There was no time to waste; the three to six 
thousand feet between the diving planes and ours 
takes but a short time to reduce to convenient 
shooting range. I fired one round hastily, loaded 
again and pulled the trigger, pointing the pistol to 
my left front. During the next half minute I lived 
many ages, for the burning contents of the car- 
tridge hit the revolving arm of the gun mounting 
and broke into several blazing pieces. The ma- 
jority went over the side, but a few flew back into 
my cockpit. These I put out with gauntlets and 
boots in an incredibly short time. 

Seldom have I acted more speedily, for the dan- 
ger was very great that the canvas might light 
and, fanned by the whirling current of air, cause 
a fire that could only result in the total destruction 
of ourselves and the machine. I felt overjoyed 
when no spark remained, and took a fire extin- 
guisher from its rack with the object of making 
doubly certain. Imagine my horror when, several 
feet down the fuselage, I perceived a large hole 
in the canvas, round the edges of which flames 
were slowly eating! 

At eight thousand feet with a fire in the fuselage! 
My blood ran cold. I have never been so fright- 
ened, so filled with terror. But I must act, and at 
once. I thanked my lucky stars that only the day 
before 1 had recharged the two fire extinguishers 
that I carried in the cockpit. They saved the sit- 
uation, the machine and our lives. 

Leaning forward and squeezing my shoulders 
through the bracing wires, I squirted the chem- 
icals in the direction of the fire. On all sides the 
liquid was protected from the outer current of air, 
and so there was no difficulty in bringing it to bear 
upon the creeping flame. To my relief and joy, the 
fire faded away, and by the time one extinguisher 
was half exhausted only smouldering canvas and 
wood remained, and there was no longer any fear 
of coming down in flames. 

In the meantime, the German pilots, realizing 
that they had been spotted, had turned their ma- 
chines toward the east, and were rapidly disap- 
pearing over Hunland. 
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CYRUS AND HIRAM 


$s NPROMISIN’ day, Solomon,” observed 
Lemuel Staniford, removing a lump from 
the pound of horehound he was weighing. 

“Kind of,” assented Solomon Gaines absently. 
“Weather gits into a man’s throat. Here! What 
you doin’? I said two half pounds, didn’t 1?” 

“Thought ’twas jest a jokin’ way of namin’ a 
pound,” apologized Lem. ‘Want it in two bags, do 
ye?” 

“Yep. One’s fer me and tother’s fer Cy Mat- 
thews. Fifty cents a pound! Shucks, Lem, have a 
heart! I’d oughtn’t to pay a quarter fer a teenty 
bag like that, and I’d ha’ s’posed you’d know Cy 
wouldn’t pay it!” | is 

“Sure,” agreed Lem dryly, “’cept I s’posed I 
knew he wouldn’t buy candy at any price.”’. 

“That’s so,” put in Uncle Si Bonney. “Cyrus 
Matthews is the meanest man in the county. How 
come he to give ye sech an extravagant commis- 
sion, Solomon ?” 

“He wouldn’t, only his cough’s considerable an- 
noyin’, and I guess he expects to squeeze the price 
out of Hiram Doane,” explained Solomon, turning 
to make for the door. But Uncle Eli Emmons’s 
skinny hand clamped itself firmly on his coat tails. 

“No, ye don’t, Sol Gaines!” announced Uncle 
Eli firmly. “Not till ye’ve explained how one 
skinflint like Cy Matthews expects another and a 
wusser like Hiram Doane ter pay fer his candy.” 

Solomon turned back readily with a light in his 
= “Say, ain’t you folks heard yet about Cy and 

badd 

He seated himself upon a barrel with the grati- 
fied air of a man who has something important to 
contribute upon an interesting occasion, and did 
not wait for further questioning. 

“Cy, he had business over to Dulverton, and he 
started out in that new car of his —”’ 

“New!” interjected Sam Fynes. ‘“‘ Bought her 
third-hand fer less’n a kid ought ter pay fer a go- 
cart!’’ 

‘Likely that’s what the matter was,” admitted 
Solomon. “ Anyways, he had trouble, and it got 
wuss and wuss. Jest as he got to the ridge, half- 
way up, in front of Hiram Doane’s, she give out. 
He tried one thing and another, and finally he 
called up Hi and borried some tools off him; and 
then Hi, he turned out and tried, too. ’Twan’t any 
use, and Cy give in he’d have to have a tow. Hi 
went to the barn to get a hoss and a rope, and to 
save time Cy took back the tools to the house. He 
put his foot through the board walk on the way,— 
you know what Hi Doane’s board walk is: rotten 
as punk,—and he come down hard, with his hands 
full, so’s he lamed his wrist a mite and bruk the 
handle off one the crazy old tools in Hi’s kit. How- 
ever, he gathered ’em up and put ’em inside the 
house, and no more said about it at the time. And 
Hi towed him, and got his price fer it—there was 
some lively rowin’, but he got it; Cy was helpless, 
ye see. And ye’d have s’posed that was the end, 
wouldn’t ye, now?” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” snorted Uncle Eli, “not with 
that pair of old robbers! Bet ye Hi sent in a Dill 
for breakage!” 

“He did,” said Solomon, “and that wa’n’t all, 
neither. He charged fer frayin’ the rope.” 

“Gosh!” exploded Sam Fynes. ‘‘And he thought 
Cy would pay?” 

“Cy did pay,” asserted Solomon; “he paid with- 
out even disputin’ the bill. Ye see, it put him in a 
better position to press a counterclaim—at least, 
that’s how I understand it. Anyways, he threat- 
ened to sue for injuries received through fallin’ 
on a defective walk, and the case would ha’ come 
to court only fer Hi’s bein’ advised to settle on the 
quiet outside, because if he didn’t Widow Green, 
that sprained her ankle there bringin’ him eggs, 
might spunk up and sue him, too. So he had to pay 
Cy’s doctor’s bill. Great Scott, I wonder he didn’t 
have apoplexy and bust!” 

“But Cy was really hurt, then?” remarked Uncle 
Si. “Ef he’d got damages, I’d ha’ had doubts. But 
ef the doctor really come, and was paid —” 





“The doctor really come, and come two-three 
times, and was paid; and Cy got an allowance be- 
sides to cover lotions and liniments, not to men- 
tion sprays and cough medicines, and horehound 
eandy! Ye see, his wrist wa’n’t hurt to amount to 
more’n enough to say so; but he’s been bothered 
a lot with colds and bronchitis he’d ought ter had 
a doctor fer and wouldn’t, bein’ too closefisted ter 
pay one. But, of course, with the doctor right 
there, prescribin’ fer one thing, it didn’t cost extry 
to git him to prescribe fer another. So —” 

Uncle Eli Emmons emitted a combined snort 
and whoop of appreciative glee: ‘So he come out 
ahead, arter all! Well, I been used to thinkin’ 
Hiram Doane was the tightest and sliest old fox 
in the country, but I declare I dunno!” 

“I knew!” chuckled Uncle Si Bonney compla- 
cently. “I allays said fer meanness and keenness 
Cy Matthews was the champeen specimen—and 
he is. Told ye so, Eli! told ye so!” 
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A HEDGEHOG ROAD 


ACK in the mountains of Vermont, in the 
B deep, feather-like snow, writes a Compan- 
ion contributor, hedgehogs make rows, or 
pathways, that are so firmly packed you can take 
off your snowshoes and follow along as easily as 
you can walk on a sidewalk. These narrow roads 





are not made by a single hedgehog, it must be re- 
membered, but by a number of the little animals 
that travel over them. It is customary for the 
hedgehogs during the months of deep snow to 
follow these pathways to a grove of trees where 
they find plenty of bark to feed on. 

As a rule, the hedgehog does not emerge from 
its retreat in the daytime unless urged by hunger 
or by the necessities of its young. It spends much 
time rolled up like a little old man in its nest of 
leaves, well protected against bad weather. 
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JUNO’S PARISH 


MALL towns often possess public libraries 

but rarely art museums. Consequently it is 

by no means unusual for a small-town library 

to harbor miscellaneous public bequests of curios, 

portraits, paintings and statuary that would other- 
wise be homeless. 

In one charming village library, the memorial 
gift of a wealthy local family, and therefore ex- 
ceptionally fine and spacious, there is an ample 
lobby that accommodates a few admirable casts 
from the antique, the bequest of a traveled native 
son of artistic tastes long resident in Italy. The 
two most important are the life-size forms of 
Socrates and Juno in flowing robes, poised upon 
pedestals on either side of the doorway. 

Not long ago two dear little old-fashioned ladies, 
for the first time visiting relatives in the village, 
strolled into the library and gazed with awe upon 
the imposing figures. Socrates, swathed in robe 
and mantle, did not puzzle them; they supposed 
him to be the founder, who had been a clergyman 
—as a memorial tablet near by stated—and ac- 
counted for his costume as a ministerial gown of 
peculiar but not indecorous cut. But they looked 
long and dubiously upon Juno. 

*‘She’s his wife, of course,” one of them ventured, 
“But I must say, I shouldn’t have guessed if I’d 
seen her anywhere else that she was a minister’s 
lady. Her dress—I don’t like it! It’s very queer. 
And no sleeves! Most unsuitable, I call it. Don’t 
you think so, sister?” 

Sister, though obviously disapproving, wished 
to be fair. 

“It’s dreadful about the sleeves,” she admitted, 
“but at least, Louisa, her lower limbs are much 
less in evidence than is now customary ; her dress 
quite touches the ground, and there must have 
been yards upon yards of material in it. Nothing 
in the least clinging or immodest, and very simply 
made. I suppose she merely followed the fashions 
of her time.” 

“Perhaps,” Louisa assented without conviction. 
‘But, all the same, I should think objections would 
have been made. One could scarcely think the 
parish could have been pleased.” 

Her gentle sister looked up at the nobly resolute 
face of the goddess. , 

“Don’t you rather think, dear,’ she suggested 


| timidly, “she looks like a lady who could have run 


the parish?” 
eg 


OVER THE RIVER IN A LEATHER 
BALL 


T was an extraordinary boat that Mr. Harry A. 
Franck made use of in crossing the Guapay 
River. In his adventures on foot through South 

America, which he relates in the Wide World 
Magazine, he describes it and tells how he came 
upon it. 

In dense woods punctuated with mudholes a 
yellow youth in two cotton garments overtook us 
one afternoon and asked whether we would need 
a pelota. We would. He stopped at a jungle hut 
some distance beyond and emerged with an entire 
ox hide, sun-dried and still covered with the long 
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red hair of its original owner. The hide was folded 
in four, like a sheet of writing paper, and he car- 
ried it on his head. This was the pelota. For a mile 
or more he plodded noiselessly behind us. 

Then suddenly the forest opened out upon the 
notorious Guapay, or Rio Grande, a yellow-brown 
stream, as wide as the lower Connecticut, flowing 
swiftly northward to join the Mamoré on its jour- 
ney to the Amazon. We splashed a mile or more 
up along its edge, to offset the distance we should 
be carried downstream before striking a landing 
opposite. Here two men of bleached-brown skin, 
each completely naked but for a palm-leaf hat, 
securely tied on, relieved our companion of his 
load and set about turning it into a boat. 

These pelotas de cuero (leather balls) are the 
ferries of this region, being transportable; a 
wooden boat, left™behind, would be stolen by the 
wild Indians. Round the edge of the hide were 
a dozen loopholes through which was threaded a 
cord that drew it up into the form of a rude tub. 
To add firmness to this, the hat wearers laid a 
crisscross of green poles in the bottom. Then they 
piled our baggage into it and dragged it down the 
sloping mud bank into the water, while the youth 
coaxed the mule into the stream and swam with it 
for the opposite shore. That seemed load enough 
and to spare. But when I had fulfilled my duties 
as official photographer of the expedition, I, too, 
was lifted in, and away we went speeding down 
the racing yellow stream, the naked ferrymen first 
wading, then swimming, beside us, clutching the 
pelota, the gunwales of which were in places not 
an inch above the water. Had the none-too-stout 
cord broken, the hide would instantly have fiat- 
tened out and left us—for an all-too-brief moment 
—like passengers on the Magic Carpet of Oriental 
fairy tales. 
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REASON OR INSTINCT 


OME time ago The Companion printed a little 
. piece called A Jack Rabbit’s Race for Life, 
which closed with the question whether the 
rabbit’s conduct was directed by reason or by in- 
stinct. A Canadian correspondent answers “Rea- 
son,’’ and in support tells the following incident: 

We had a cat, a common tabby but a most affec- 
tionate creature, that we called Old Lady. She 
was particularly attached to our little daughter, 
then aged four. 

About a fortnight prior to the day of which I am 
writing Bessie received an injury to her eyes that 
threatened loss of sight. A healing lotion and a 
fortnight’s confinement in a darkened room rem- 
edied the trouble. 

From the moment when little Bessie was placed 
in the darkened room, except for a few minutes 
each day, Old Lady was her inseparable compan- 
ion. After the child’s recovery it was thought ad- 
visable that she should take a short nap each day 
directly after midday dinner. On this particular 
day she was running up and down the lower hall- 
way pulling after her by a thread a little toy dog 
on wheels. Her mother had gone upstairs and was 
leaning over the rail talking to me. She suggested 
to Bessie that it was time to take her nap, but 
Bessie replied, “I don’t want to,” and continued 
her play. The cat in the meantime had gone half- 
way upstairs and put her head out between the 
banisters, mewing at Bessie, who paid no attention 
to her. Old Lady then went to the top of the stairs 
and put her head out again and mewed, my wife 
saying at the same time, ‘“‘Come, Bessie, Old Lady 
wants you to come to bed!” 

A moment later the cat ran downstairs, seized 
the toy dog in her mouth and ran upstairs and 
jumped into the crib. My wife said, “Come, Bessie,” 
and the child climbed the stairs and was lifted into 
the crib alongside the cat, and in three or four 
minutes the pair were asleep. 

Was it not a clear case of reasoning on the part 
of the cat that so long as little Bessie had the toy 
there was no hope of her going to her crib? 
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HUGO’S SELF - APPRECIATION 


UMOR and self-criticism, says Prof. William 

H Lyon Phelps, go together; a sense of humor 

is an antidote for conceit. Victor Hugo had 

no sense of humor, and the complacency with 

which he looked back upon his career arose from 

a conceit that was even more colossal than his 
genius. - 

Late in life some of his friends were talking with 
him, and, of course, about him. One said, “Streets 
ought to be named after him.” 

Another remarked, “Streets ? Paris ought to 
change its name and be called Victor Hugo.” 

Another added scornfully, “Paris? Paris, after 
such a great man? No, indeed! France ought to 
change its name, and the whole country be called 
Victor Hugo.” : 

The great writer then lifted his head and with 
Jovian dignity spoke in tones of quiet, solemn 
conviction: ‘‘That will come in time.” 
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CROSSING ON THE WIRES ~ 


Tes farmer who tried to cross a creek by 
crawling sidewise on the wires of a barbed 
wire fence found it an uncertain undertaking. 
Rains had swollen the creek so high that the little 
footbridge was under water; but fortunately there 
was a fence that crossed at this point. 

He climbed up on the wires and began to walk 
across sidewise, with his feet on the second wire 
from the top, while he kept his balance by stoop- 
ing over and holding on to the top wire. When he 
reached the middle of the stream, the wire that 
he stood on sagged until it reached the water; then 
it suddenly shot forward, causing him to sit down 
in the creek. Still holding on to the top wire, he 
struggled until he regained his balance; then sud- 
denly the bottom wire swung out backward, and, 
clutching desperately at the top wire, he was tilted 
forward, and his head struck the water. 

Wet, fore and aft, he crawled on out of the stream, 
with his temper very much the worse for his ex- 
perience. 
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IT WAS A NEW WORD TO HER 


N an ancient mansion that recently changed 
hands on account of the ups and downs of 
war-time fortunes there is a parlor maid of very 
expensive and rather cultured and superior type. 
Her mistress, says the London Morning Post, does 
not mind the expense, but she is often much both- 
ered by the culture, which is on too high a plane 
for her understanding. . 
“Ma’am,” said the maid one day, “there is a 
mendicant at the door.” 
“Then tell him,” said the mistress of the man- 
sion, ‘‘we have nothing to mend.” 
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OCTOBER 


BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


October's hiding in the woods, 
And there we'd better leave her; 

For Mr. Frost has whispered round 
That she has scarlet fever! 
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PETER, PETER, PUMPKIN 
EATER 


BY ROGER WINGFIELD 


* HE pumpkin field looks pretty bare,” 
said Farmer Barrow. “I’ve just sold 
Warner the last load.” 

“Oh, aren’t there any pumpkins left?” 
asked Peter, dismayed. 

Peter, a city boy, was visiting the country 
for the first time. He did not know much 
about farm products, but he did know that 
pumpkins had two great uses—they made 
delicious pies, and they were fine Halloween 
playthings. For weeks he had been planning 
to make his first jack-o’-lantern; that was 
why he looked so anxious now. 

“There are two left,” the farmer answered, 
laughing. “I guess,” he added, “you'll have to 
choose between jack-o’-lanterns and pies.” 

“That’s so,” said the farmer’s wife. “I was 
going to make pumpkin pies for dinner to- 
morrow. But I can make apple pies instead.” 

Peter considered the matter. He did not 
like apple pies nearly so well as he liked 
pumpkin pies. Still, he was very reluctant to 
give up those pumpkins. Before the last load 
was taken away he had gone out into the 
field and cut his initials on several of the big 
round fellows. That would not hurt the 
pumpkins, he knew, and “P. P.” stood so 
plainly for Peter Phelps that the sight of 
them made his jack-o’-lantern seem secure. 

He stood very still in the kitchen thinking 
about it. At length his longing for his favorite 
kind of pie got the better of him. 

“Wouldn’t one pumpkin be enough for the 
pie?” he asked. 

“Suppose something happened to the other 
one?” the farmer said. 

“T’ll see that my mark is on it,” Peter re- 
plied. “It will be safe.” 

So Mrs. Barrow made pies of one of the 
pumpkins, and the other was left in the field 
to grow as large as it would. 

But alas for Peter’s plans! When he ran 
down to the field on the thirty-first of Octo- 
ber a sad sight met his eyes. Old Polly, one of 
the cows, had broken down the fence and 
was eating the Halloween pumpkin. She 





“IF | ONLY HAD SOME 


switched her tail with keen pleasure as she | 
finished the last juicy mouthful. 

Peter stopped short and stamped his foot 
angrily. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” he 
cried. But that did not help matters. The 
Halloween pumpkin was gone. Peter walked 
sadly back to the house. 





MONEY,” HE THOUGHT 


“My jack-o’-lantern’s inside Polly,” he 
said. 

Good Mrs. Barrow was sorry for him. She 
found a tin box and punched eyes and a nose 
and a mouth in the top. 

“There,” she said, “that is the best I can 
do for you!” 

Peter thanked her politely and walked off 
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with the makeshift jack-o’-lantern under his 
arm. He did not feel very cheerful. It was, 
almost sundown now, and soon all the other 
boys in the neighborhood would be out with 
jack-o’-lanterns, and none of the lanterns 
would have square faces. 

He wondered why he had been so foolish 
as to think that merely putting his-initials on 
a pumpkin would keep it safe. 

“Those letters stood for pumpkin pies and 
for Polly’s pumpkin,” he said to himself rue- 
fully, “just as much as for Peter Phelps.” 

In front of Warner’s store he stopped short. 
There on the porch, right before him, he saw 
a sight that made him feel worse than ever— 
a great pile of golden pumpkins. 

Peter gazed at the pile. “If I only had some 
money,” he thought. 

The storekeeper came and stood in the 
door. “My boy, you seem to have plenty of 
time on your hands,” he said. “Suppose you 
run down to the post office and get my mail 
for me.” 

Peter willingly trudged away to the office, 
which was at the other end of the village. 

“Well,” said Mr. Warner as he took the 

mail a little later, “I suppose you might fill 
your overcoat pocket with apples by way of 
pay.’ 
Peter looked at him. “There isn’t any 
charge,” he said gravely. Then, as he saw the 
storekeeper make a move toward the apples, 
he said: 

“Would you just as soon let me have a 
pumpkin instead ?” 

“A pumpkin? Why, yes,” was the good- 
natured reply. 

Two minutes later Peter was racing back 
to the farmhouse with a big yellow pumpkin 
under his arm. It was nearly dark by that 
time; he would have to hurry, he knew. 

In the light of the kitchen window he 
stopped and looked at his prize. 

“Whoopie!” he cried. 

For there he saw, big and crooked but plain 
as daylight on the yellow pumpkin, his own 
initials! 
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TAM-O’-SHANTER 


BY ALICE AYR NOYES 


An acorn child does surely love 
His tam-o’-shanter cap; 

He never, never takes it off, 
Not even for a nap. 


He wears it when he’s all dressed up, 
And when he romps about ; 

And still, no matter how it’s used, 
It never does wear out. 





KITTY WAKES UP 


BY ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


HAT Kitty. Cole was absent-minded 

everyone knew. She was always making 

funny mistakes — forgetting things she 
should have remembered and doing things she 
had not intended to do. Usually her family 
laughed at her queer mistakes, but sometimes 
they frowned. 

“She dreams too much,” her father said one 
day. “I wish she’d wake up for once.” 

At school, too, Kitty was hazy and forget- 
ful. She was a good student, but now and 
then when her name was called in class she 
would give a little jump as if she had been 
miles away. 

“Come back, Kitty,” Miss Fisk would say 
as patiently as she could; and Kitty would 
blink and look round, and go on with the 
lesson. 

Then one morning a surprising thing hap- 
pened at school. When Miss Fisk walked in 
ten minutes late the children noticed at once 
that she did not look like herself. What could 
be the matter with their pretty teacher, who 
was usually so cheerful and prompt? 

As Miss Fisk took her seat at the desk she 
explained why she was late. 

“Children, I have lost my little gold 
watch,” she said soberly. 

The children cried, “Oh!” in a chorus of 
regret. They knew all about that watch; Miss 
Fisk’s father had given it to her when she was 
a little girl, and she had treasured it ever 
since. 

All at once Kitty Cole jumped to her feet 
and walked up to the desk. 

“When did you see your watch last?” she 
asked. 

“T put it into this little inside pocket in my 
coat when I left home,” Miss Fisk replied. 
“Ten minutes ago I missed it.” 

“Didn’t you go back and look for it when 
you missed it, Miss Fisk ?” 

“Yes,” said the teacher. 

“Did you go back every step of the way ?” 
Kitty asked. 

“Every step,” said Miss Fisk. 

The other pupils stared. Here was Kitty 
Cole asking questions as fast as she could, and 
Miss Fisk answering meekly. 

“Let me see your pocket,” Kitty said. Her 
eyes looked big and black. 

Miss Fisk turned the little pocket inside 
out. “You see,” she said, “it isn’t there.” 

Without warning Kitty ducked her head 
down on her teacher’s shoulder. 

“Why, what’s the matter, child?” Miss Fisk 





said in surprise. “You mustn’t cry about the 
watch, you know.” 

“I’m not crying about the watch,” Kitty 
answered in a muffled voice. “I’m listening 





for it.” Then she added suddenly, “And I 
hear it, too!” 
The other children began 


From that day Kitty began to lose her rep- 
utation for absent-mindedness. She had found 
her wits when she found her teacher’s watch. 

Once in a great while, it is true, her 
thoughts would wander from her lesson. But 





whenever Miss Fisk spoke to her, Kitty 
would know just what she said. 

For a good many days the other children 
continued to talk about the clever way in 
which Kitty had found the teacher’s watch. 





to buzz. “She hears it! She 
hears it!” 

Miss Fisk looked a good 
deal bewildered. “You hear 
it where?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know just 
where,” Kitty replied in a 
businesslike way; “but I'll 
find out in just a few mo- 
ments.” 

She stood stock-still and 
listened again. Then she 
put her ear to Miss Fisk’s 
cuffs, first one and then the 
other; after that she lis- 
tened at her belt. All at 
once she gave a queer little 
hop. 

“T have it!” she cried. 

The children forgot that 
they were in school and 
surged up to the desk. 
Kitty was grasping the 
hem of her teacher’s coat. 

“Put your ear down and 
listen,” she said. 

So Miss Fisk listened, 
and then the children lis- 
tened, one by one; and, 
sure enough, they all heard 
the faithful tick-tick-tick 
of the pretty little gold 
watch. 

Miss Fisk’s face was 
shining as she took off the 
coat and began to search 
for the place where the 
watch had slipped out of 
the pocket and into the 
hem. 

Presently she held up 
the watch itself, ticking 
and shining in the morning 
sunlight, 

“Thank you, Kitty 
Cole!” she said. “Don’t tell 
me any more that you are 
absent-minded! Who else 
would have thought of 
tracking down my little 
lost watch? I think you 
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Fiddle-cum-ree 
BY LOUISE A. GARNETT 


I met an old woman 
beside an oak iree, 
And all she would utter 
was Fiddle-cum-ree, 
Fiddle-cum-ree, 
Fiddle-cum-ree ; 
And all she would utter 
was Fiddle-cum-ree. 


I asked how she fared 
on that bright, windy day, 
But Fiddle-cum-ree was 
all she would say, 
All she would say, 
all she would say ; 
But Fiddle-cum-ree was 
all she would say. 





“I’ve cakes and 
I’ve tea on the 
hill’s other side. 
Wouldst like some, good 
woman?” “I would 
that!” she cried. 
“‘ Would that !’’ she cried, 
“‘ Would that !’’ she cried. 
“‘ Wouldst like some, good 
woman?” “I would 
that!” she cried. 


I straightway fell 
laughing. ‘“‘ Where are 
they ?’’ asked she. 
But all I would answer 
was Fiddle-cum-ree, 
Fiddle-cum-ree, 
Fiddle-cum-ree ; 
But all I would answer 
was Fiddle-cum-ree. 











are very present-minded!” 
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ST like a careless boy! 
Yes, but the cut had 
to be healed quickly and 
cleanly so he could do his 
work, Father suggested 


™ A ols CREAM 
Always made under this signature 2Afi/dy 
And Mentholatum did it 
—healed the cut gently 
and prevented infection by 
its antiseptic action. 


ait wellina fer A? 


Mentholatum soothes ner- 
vous headache, heals burns, 


and eases tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere in 
tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


The Mentholatum Co. 











Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans, Bridgeburg, Ont. 






















Relief from irritating coughs 
and colds and sore scratchy 
throats is only an arm’s 
length away when Piso’s is 
kept on your shelf. Buy Piso’s 
today, then you will have it 
always handy as a protection. 
Good for young and old. It 
contains no opiate. 


35c at your druggist’s 


























Here is the most remarkable value 
we have ever offered. Equal to 
suits others sell at $35.00 to $40.00. 
Guaranteed all wool, Made to in- 
dividual measure. Perfect fit 
guaranteed. DELIVERY 
CHARGES PREPAID. 
Latest Book with 
Cloth 
Send postal today for our big Fall and Win- 
ter Style Book with 54 cloth samples of very 
finest, high grade fabrics. Pictures latest up-to-date styles 
and gives complete instructions for taking measures—so 
simple a child can follow them. You can save at least 
25%. We guarantee absolute satisfaction or there is no 
charge. Don’t pay fancy prices. Write us today. 
THE BELL TAILORS (Largest in the W ) 
Adams at Green St. Dept. 1183 Chicago, Ill. 





tells . Secret 

vealed. Don’t delay Be % 

big men with ease. Write for free book. 
Farmer Burns, 2507 Ramge Bidg. 








‘STAMPS TO STICK 


EROPLANE labels have appeared in the Bel- 
gian Congo. There are four values—50 centimes 
| in orange and black, 1 franc in violet and black, 2 
| franes in blue and black and 5 frances in green and 
| black. Four different views in the Congo are shown 
in the designs, with an aéroplane on each. The 
| inscriptions are printed both in French and in 
| Flemish, and read in part service postal aérien. 
ANADA is to have two new stamps—one of 13 
and one of 15 cents. Since Canada’s registration 
fee has been increased from 5 to 10 cents, the com- 
bined postage and registration fee from Canada 
to the United States, Great Britain and certain 
other countries is 13 cents; to most foreign lands, 
| 15 cents. That is the reason for the demand for the 
| two denominations. Meanwhile it is said that the 
| 7-cent stamp is in use comparatively little and will 
be withdrawn from circulation. 


| HE three-hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishing of a postal system in Sweden has been 
| commemorated by the circulation of a special 
stamp—20 Gre, with a portrait of Gustavus II (Adol- 
phus), who was the ruler of Sweden when the gov- 
ernment began the official task of carrying the 
mail, The new stamp is blue and carries the dates 


II, Adolf. The stamp has not met with popular ap- 
proval in Sweden, for the people looked for some- 
thing more artistic. 


HEN a government changes its currency 

new stamps almost always follow. So it is 
now with Jugo-Slavia, which is abandoning the 
Austrian heller and kronen for the old Serbian 
paras and dinars. The current series of stamps is 
being reissued with the denominations expressed 
in paras and dinars. It is understood, however, 


give way to a series bearing portraits of the King 
and the Prince Regent, to be printed by an Amer- 
| ican bank-note company. 


RANCE will have an entire new series early in 
1921, and it is expected that Joan of Arc— 
already shown on Indo-China’s set of 1904-06—will 
figure in one of the designs. French artists are 
competing for the honor and the money prizes 
that will go to the successful contestants. The 
heroic effort of France in the war, or the high 
place that France has held in history, must in 
some way be expressed in the designs. Awards 
will run from 10,000 frances, nominally about $2000, 
down to 1000 francs, with smaller consolation | 
prizes. we 
TR. as an abbreviation of the Hungarian word 
Kiralyi, meaning ‘‘royal,’’ is now to be found 
on the stamps current in Hungary, and its appear- 
ance is significant when associated with reports 


Hungary’s 1916-18 issue has been reprinted with | 
Magyar Kir. Posta, or Hungarian Royal Post, as | 
part of the inscription, and various charity labels 
have come to hand with the same inscription over- 
printed upon them. That probably foreshadows 
scores, and perhaps hundreds, of new stamps for 
collectors already tired of trying to assemble the 
many so-called Neurope (New Europe) issues. 


EW stamps continue to appear in Latvia. Three 
are associated with current history. Within 
recent months Latvian troops swept the Bolshe- 
viki out of Letgalia, and that territory, of which 
Dvinsk is the metropolis, was incorporated with 
the republic of Latvia. In commemoration of the 
victory and expansion, Latvia has issued two 
stamps—50 kopecks, described as “pink-green,” 
and 1 ruble, olive green, bearing allegorical femi- 
nine figures. Paper being scarce, the stamps were 
printed on half-completed 10-mark treasury bills 
confiscated at a printing office after the occupa- 
tion of Mitau. 
With the convocation of the National Assembly 
of Latvia, a special stamp appeared, to commemo- 
rate the gathering. 


EVERAL new and interesting varieties of 
plebiscite, or ‘‘will-of-the-people,” stamps have 
been issued for Marienwerder. As explained in 
The Companion of September 2, Marienwerder 
was claimed both by Germany and by Poland, and 
special stamps were circulated for use while the 
population voted, the stamps bearing an inscrip- 
tion that included Commission Interalliée, or Inter- 
Allied Commission. Since the appearance of those 
stamps, the 1 mark, 1.25 marks, 1.50 marks and 
2.50 marks have received the same inscription as a 
surcharge. Besides that, the regular plebiscite issue 
of Marienwerder has been overprinted Kwidzyn- 
Plebiscite-Ausgabe. Why? As yet, philatelists have 
not learned. It may be that there is a zone called 
Kwidzyn. A British stamp weekly suggests that 
Kwidzyn may be the Lettish word for “plebiscite.” 
The last of the three words of the surcharge means 
“issue.” It is surmised that some of the German 
residents of Marienwerder objected to the French 
inscription on the stamps and that it was out of 
deference to that sentiment that the surcharge 
was put on. 
EWSPAPER cable dispatches are often fore- 
runners of new stamp issues. Under date of 
September 1 it is announced that Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, Italian soldier-poet, has made public the 


1620 and 1920, and the inscription includes Gustaf | $ 


that the set will not be long in circulation, but will | 7 












that Hungary is abandoning the republican form | Ri 
of government in favor of a monarchical form. | 1 





text of the constitution of a new state, the “Italian | 
regency of Quarnero”; and under date of Sep- | 
tember 3, that Gen. Gouraud, French High Com- | 
missioner for Syria, has issued a proclamation | 
under which is created the new state of Lebanon, | 
with Beirut as the seat of government, and with a | 
national flag consisting of the French colors with 

the cedar of Lebanon on the white part. 

Fiume and Syria have each had postage stamps 
that The Companion has mentioned from time to 
time. It is certain now that new stamps will be 
issued for Quarnero and for Lebanon. 

Meanwhile Palestine, the Promised Land, has 
issued a new series, with Erez Israel as part of 
the inscription. The words, which mean “Land of 
Israel,” are printed in Hebrew, in Arabic and in 
English on every stamp. It is said to be the first 
time that Hebrew has appeared on a postage stamp. 
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Robust Food for Young Folks 


Growing boys and girls 
whe: 5 a dish of § 


Grape-Nut 


each day for breakfast or lunch, obtain 


the wonderful 


nourishing and building 


benefit of wheat and malted barley. 
The delightfully rich, sweet flavor 


is developed in the 
added sugar is needed. 


ing — no 


‘ 


“There's a Reason’ 
Sold by grocers everywhere! 
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MARY MARIE Pzzcre ™ 


“Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me Marie. 
Everybody else calls me Mary M 
name is Anderson. I’m thirteen years old, and I’m a 
crosscurrent and a contradiction.” . 


. Llustrated, cloth binding, price $2.00. 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith his 
e 
odies all the famous Zane Grey qualities and it shows 


attained only 
his own work. Though 
better than the one that went before, it is hard to see 
how even Zane Grey can surpass his present perform- Sire 
ance—this wonderful romance of a paradise in the Wr 


arie. The rest of my 


ary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s new 
,is more than a “crosscurrent and a contradic- 
; she is the most intensely alive and adorable girl 
has brightened American literature for many 


By Zane Grey 


rs. The Man of ‘orest, his new book, em- 





dition a greet spiritual power, a depth of vision Sa 
the man who is a relentless critic of Me 
every Zane Grey novel has been aa) 


ay Arizona mountains and of a man and a woman who LE 
Cs, discovered there together the beauty, the broth and He 
a the glory that life can hold. /lustrated, cloth, price $2.00. ey 
a HOW TO GET THESE BOOKS i) 
VB Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription {2 
ii (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, with i 
ina) 25 cents extra, and we will send you your choice of either of the above B postpaid. 

a These cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $2.00 each. ps 
POS NOTE. These Books are given only to a present subscriber to pay him for in- ata 
LU troducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. LES 
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EL Re Ae : ALLIS VAL VAL 
MADE TO 
MEASURE. 





FTER the rub down, slap . 
on Sloan's Liniment, 
applied without rubbing. 

It takes the pain out of muscles 
and stiffness out of joints. Big 
brother athletes always have 
it handy for keeping in trim. 
Boys who use it never feel 


“all crippled up.” Stay fit and 
play the game the next day without 
sore muscles or stiff joints that keep 
you from doing your best. 


All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40 


Sloan's 


Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 








A High School Course 
In TWO Year isirc tiertns thor. 


ough, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. 
Prepared by leading bers of the faculties of uni- 
versities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. H 7100, Chicago, U.S. A, 














Make $1-00 in One Hour 


Order 2 Envelopes, each containing 50 Christmas 
Seals and 6 Christmas Tags, in beautiful colors. 
pi a quickly at 10 cents an Envelope. Some 
families buy several. When so 
Send us $1.50 (no stamps). You Keep $1.00 
AND ORDER MORE. WETRUST YOU. 
rite your name and address plainly to 








Eastern Supply Co., Box 881, Hartford, Conn. 


















LMS DEVELOPED 


”. Mafl us 20c with any size film for devel 








3 Piece 
SUIT 


The most remarkable values 
ever offered. A postal brings 
you a large assortment of 
cloth samples, wholesale 
prices direct from the manu- 
facturer, style book and 
measuring charts. No mat- 
ter where you live or where 
you have been buying your 
clothes, and even if you do 
not need a new suit now, in- 
vestigate at once the won- 
derful savings you can make 
by dealing direct with this 
large manufacturer. Long 
wear, fast color, perfect fit, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today. Address your card or letter like this: 
Lincoln Woolen Mills Company, Dept. 587, 
208-214 South Green Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 


12 Enjoy your 1921“‘Ranger” ‘ 
at once. Earn money for the small 
monthly — on Our Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. Parents often advance first 
small payment to help their boys along. 
FACTORY to RIDER wholesale prices. 
Three big model factories. 44 Styles, 


line. Delivered Free on 30 Days Trial. 
Select bicycle and terms that suit—cash 
or easy payments—you take no risk. 
TIRE lamps, horns, wheels, parts and 
equipment, at half retail prices. 

SEND NO MONEY-—Simply write today for big Free 
Ranger Catalog and marvelous prices and terms. 
Special Offer to Rider A; 


gents. 
A D CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. H-50 CHICAGO 


























Army Auction Bargains 


“Tents = $4.25 up |C.W. Revolvers $2.65 up 
hondles "450 ”* | Army Ha 15” 


Large illustrated cy- 
-400 pages-issue 1920, 


catalog: 
cts. New Cireular 10c. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway. New York | 














Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 


With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear Dandruff and Mebing, 25c. 
each. Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. 7, Malden, 8. 














6velvet prints. Or send6 negatives, any size, and 
iy 20c for 6 prints, Prompt service. R J 
’ Finishing Co., 310 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 














Ask 
[ed for STOVIN ——. 
Mfrs., Joh ’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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COMPANION is an_ illus- 

for all the family. 
a@ year, in advance, 
any address in the 
.50 to foreign coun- 
ce, Boston, 


ty 

prepaid to 

or Canada, and 

at the Post O 

matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and Will} be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by m: % 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
yi paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


a88., aS 








INFANTILE SCURVY 


HE general public is familiar with the 
term scurvy, and knows more or less 
of its symptoms and causes, but it does 
not know so well that a similar, if not 
the same, disease sometimes occurs in 

infants. The cause is essentially the 
same; namely, the lack of some vital constituent 
in the food; in other words, infantile seurvy is one 
of what we call the “deficiency diseases.” 

The first indication that something is wrong with 
the baby is seen in a general restlessness, a loss 
of color, and loud complaints when it is taken up 
or merely turned over in the bed. These complaints 
are caused by pain localized usually in the legs. 
Examination of the legs at this time will often 
show a swelling in the lower part of one or both 
thighs, which shows that there is an effusion of 
blood beneath the membrane that envelops the 
bone. Later there are also localized effusions of 
blood beneath the skin, showing as slightly ele- 
vated black-and-blue spots and patehes, or in the 
deeper tissues, causing rounded swellings. The 
gums, if tlre teeth have erupted, are spongy and 
swollen and bleed easily. The breath is foul, the 
skin is pallid, and black circles surround the eyes. 
The healthy vivacity of the child is gone, and it 
lies almost motionless in the bed, listless and un- 
interested in its surroundings, unless it thinks 
that the mother or nurse is about to disturb it, 
when it cries in fear. 

The treatment of the disease and its prevention 
are directly related to the diet. The disease is 
caused by a lack of vitamines in the food and is 
cured by supplying this deficiency. It does not 
occur in breast-fed infants or in those who are 
properly fed artificially ; but only in those who are 
fed exclusively on artificial infant foods or boiled 
or Pasteurized milk or condensed milk, in which 
the natural vitamines have been destroyed by 
heat. The cure consists simpiy in eliminating the 
artificial food or in reducing the quantity of it and 
in giving pure raw milk. The cure may be hastened 
by giving the child orange juice, which, like lemon 
juice, contains the life-saving vitamines. 


oe 
BEATING THE GAME 


GAY voice broke in on Selma’s abstrac- 
tion. ‘‘My sympathy!” it cried. ‘I’ve 
been through the agony.’’ 

Selma tossed aside the hat over whieh 
she had been brooding and sprang up 
in eager welcome. 

“Ray Clayton, but I’m glad to see you! I was in 
the deepest kind of*bog. I don’t believe,” she con- 
tinued, with her face clouding again, “that even 
you can pull me out. I just don’t know how I’m 


























’ going to get a new hat. The hats alone without a 


particle of trimming cost from ten to sixteen dol- 
lars. Think of it—ten to sixteen dollars!’ 

Ray tossed off her own hat and settled down for 
a discussion. 

“Aren’t they the funniest things you ever saw? 
There was @ time when the hat question was 
tragic, but for three years past it’s been pure 
comedy. Once we had to buy real trimmings— 
lovely ribbonsand feathers and flowers—but now — 
Surely, Selma, you’ve got something you can use 
—the tail end of a feather duster or a few gold- 
headed tacks or a bit of worsted. If the worst comes 
to the worst, you ean go to the grocer’s for a hand- 
ful of raisins or a bunch of carrots.” 

“Tt’s all very well to joke,” Selma retorted, ‘‘but 
I notice you have a new hat.” * 

Ray turned dancing eyes upon the hat in ques- 
tion. 

“Did you? Look again.” . 

“Is it dyed?” Selma asked doubtfully. “But at 
least you have new trimming.” 

“Stylish?”? Ray queried. 

“Yes, it is. I don’t particularly like fringe,”— 
Selma was not in a flattering mood,—“but it’s 
stylish all right.” 

Ray picked up the hat in question and poised it 
upon her hand. 

“TI don’t particularly like fringe myself. If it had 
been the limp, droopy kind like wet bangs, I should 
have had to go further on my foraging trip. But 
this wiry stuff has some pep in it, at least. And I 
don’t suppose it’s more than sixty years old.” 

“Sixty!”’ Selma echoed. 

Ray nodded gleefully. ‘‘ You haven’t guessed; 
nobody has. It’s a bit of old haircloth I found in 
Aunt Abby’s attic. Raveled it out and sewed it 
round the rim and turned an old ribbon, and there 
you are. I’ve had three compliments on it—not to 
mention yours, which I’ve not yet labeled. And 
anyway, I beat the game.” 

“TI believe,” Selma said slowly, ‘‘you’d rather 
contrive a thing like that than have a new hat 


* straight from Paris.” 


“Maybe. I’ll wager I get more fun out of it.” 

“Well, all I can say is, we aren’t all made alike.” 

“I know it. But surely you have as good brains 
as I.” 

Selma laughed in spite of herself. She had not 
meant her remark to be taken in that way. 


. 


But deep down in her heart she knew that she did 
not try—not in the same way that Ray did. 


oo) 
HOW A FOX SHOWED HIS 


AFFECTION 


MONG the fascinating stories of animal 

A friendship that Mr. W. H. Hudson tells in 

Adventures Among Birds is that of Peter, 

the fox. Mr. Hudson vouches for the truth of the 

story, although he is not at liberty to give the 
name and address of the owner. He goes on: 

Peter’s mistress is a lady living in a Shropshire 
village, and the lady and the fox are so much to 
each other that they are not happy when apart. 
When she goes for a walk or to make a eall she 
takes the fox, just as Mary took her little lamb, 
and she laughs at those who say warningly that 
@ fox makes a dangerous pet, that his temper is 
uncertain and his teeth sharp; also that he has an 
ineradicable weakness for certain things—things 
| with feathers, for example. Peter, she affirms, 
never did and never will do anything that he ought 
not to do, and, moreover, he is the sweetest-tem- 
pered and most affectionate pet that any person 
ever possessed. 

When she had owned Peter for about a year he 
vanished, and his loss was a great grief to her. It 
was no consolation to be told by her friends that 
it was just what they had thought would happen, 
that sooner or later the call of the wild would 
come and prove irresistible. 

One afternoon,when Peter had been gone several 
days, she remembered him and was heavy at heart, 
and it then first came into her mind to try an ex- 
periment. If her fox still lived, she thought, where 
would.he be but in the wood a mile or so from the 
village? There she would go and seek for him. It 
was hear sunset when she reached the wood, and, 
after making her way to its innermost part, she 
stood still and, raising her voice to its highest 
pitch, sent forth a loud, shrill call: “Peter—Pee-ter 
—Peee-ter!”’ and then waited. By and by she heard 
a sound, and, looking in the direction it came from, 
she spied Peter himself coming toward her at his 
topmost speed, making the dead leaves fly about 
him with the wind he created; but when he got to 
her there was no touching him, for he was beside 
himself with joy and could only rush round and 


straight at her, leap clear over her head. 
A second and then a third time he did this. It 
sounds incredible, but the lady sticks to it that her 


was astonished at the sight of his transports of 
joy at finding her. When he had worked off his 
excitement they went home together, Peter trot- 
ting along at her side and breaking out from time 
to time into fresh demonstrations of delight and 
affection. 

e 9 


UNAPPRECIATED NEIGHBORLINESS 


WRITER in Harper’s Magazine says that in 

her yearnings for solitude she once went to 

a@ place in the country where she knew no 

one and where she herself was unknown. She hired 

a tiny cottage, happily anticipating the enjoyment 

of the solitude she sought. Her widely scattered 

neighbers gave her a few days to settle; on the 

fourth day she saw three women Approaching 
across the fields. 

I determined, she writes, not to let it begin. I 
would not give up my first glorious afternoon. I 
would pretend I was not at home. Soe I hurriedly 
shut the doors, and pulled down all the blinds, and 
tiptoed to the middle of the living room, where I 
waited perfectly still for them to come and go. 
They had come up on the little porch, which I had 
made so comfortable for my afternoon, with a 
hammock, an easy-chair and a table with my best- 
loved books. : 

They knoeked at the door. I remained scarcely 
breathing inside. ‘I wonder if she’s away,” I 
heard one of them say. “Her blinds are down.” 
They waited a little while and then went round to 
the back door, knocked and made the same re- 
mark. Then they came round to the front again. 
“It’s niee here,” one of them said. “Let’s sit down 
a little and wait: Maybe she’l! soon come back.” 
So they sat down, one in the hammock, one in my 
easy-chair and one on the step. 

After a while I heard one of them say, “I don’t 
believe she’s coming back,” and another one said, 


stay? It’s comfortable here. If she comes, al! right; 
if she don’t, we’ll have a good visit ourselves.” I 
tiptoed to a chair and seated myself cautiously in 


hammock hook and the drone of voices gossiping 
about people I didn’t know. 

They stayed until supper time, and even then 
they left reluctantly. When they stepped off the 
porch I heard one of them say, ““We’ll come again 
to-morrow. She’s all alone, and we ought to be 
neighborly.” 

. The next day I came back to town. 


oe? 


HE WROTE ON INSPIRATION 


DEPUTATION of journalists that included 
A Archibald Forbes, the famous war corre- 
spondent, had been granted an interview 

with Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia. While the 
interview was in progress, says Mr. Furniss in 
My Bohemian Days, Forbes noticed that a certain 


book. 
This was too outrageous. ‘Do put that away! 





Can’t you carry what you want in your head ?” said | 


| Forbes in an undértone. 


| thought,” he explained, “that I paid five francs 


! 
| ma expense account.” 


| 


og? 


| ANTICIPATING THE SPELLER 

NE of the soldier boys, says a writer in the 
| O Portland Evening Express, told me a good 
| story about a comrade who is enjoying his 
| Stay in Portland and who incidentally is spending 
| considerable money. This soldier is not strong on 
| spelling, and the other day, in the post office, he 


“T didn’t mean brains,” she said. “I meant tem- | was writing home to his father, who is a wealthy 


perament.” 
“We'll let it go at that,” Ray responded gayly. 


man. 
“Say,” he asked of an officer in the room, “how 


Then her voice suddenly turned wistful. “If you’d | do you spell ‘financially’ ?” 


only try, Selma dear!” she said. “It’s such fun not 
to let yourself be beaten by things.” 


‘ F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-l-l-y,” replied the officer. “‘And 
if you’d like to know, the next word you’ll use is 


“You sound as if I didn’t try,” Selma retorted. | spelled e-m-b-a-r-r-a-s-s-e-d.”” 


round her in a wide circle and then, charging | 


fox did accomplish this feat, and she says that she | 


“Well, I don’t feel like going home. Why can’t we | 


it. And the whole of that glorious afternoon I sat | 
inside that darkened room, afraid to bréathe or | 
move, and listened to the regular creak of the | 


Scottish correspondent was writing in his note- | 


| But the other was not making copy. “I hae juist | 


yesterday for a dinner which I didna put down in | 








| 
| 
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It’s great to 
be outdoors 
in “Hanes” 
fleecy Union 
Suits! 





fSLASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 





Hanes Guarantee : “ We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear absolutely— 
every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new garment 
if any seam breaks.” 





put the warm fleeciness of “Hanes” Union Suits between yourself 
and the coldest wind! You'll say it’s comfort all right! And 
“Hanes” Union Suits keep their warmth and fleeciness through 
washing after washing. They don’t shrink out of shape or bind. 
“Hanes” Underwear is shrunk before being made up. 


Union Suits bearing the “Hanes” label are guaranteed and have 
these “Hanes” features. Tailored collarette that doesn’t gap. Closed 
crotch that stays closed. Buttonholes that last the life of the garment. 
Shape-holding elastic lap-seam shoulders. Pearl buttons on to stay. 


Four colors, ecru, natural or peeler, silver-gray and bleached white. 
| Sizes 20 to 34 covering ages 2 to 16 years. Two to four year sizes 
have drop seat. 


includes winterweight Union Suits and Shirts 


Hanes Underwear for Men and Drawers and medium weight Union Suits. 


“Hanes” new medium weight yellow label union suit is a wonder. 


Ask for ‘‘Hanes’”’ at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t it in stock write us immediately. 
New York Office 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. $u,,%er%, Offic 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
unless it bears the Hanes” label. 


WL. Gouglas 


$720 SFL $900 & 310-22 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


' e best known 


shoes in the 


























and $5.50 


Douglas stores, 

direct from the factory to you at 
only gne profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. : 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 


TEE 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, take no other make. Order direct from 
factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by méil, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- Ve, f , 


las shoes. © name and price is plainly 
tamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
ht z 7” NNN AT RT 


President 
W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
s 157 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Masa. 
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‘““THE BLOCKS TELL THE STORY” 


Drawn by Otto Schneider for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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F TOMS CHARIVARI | 


Boake dale coebermes 
“Toes this rather early to put up the 











horse, Tom?’’ asked Mrs. Boyce. 

‘*Yes, it is, mother. But there’s a 
party over at Mr. Terry’s to-night — his 
daughter is going to be married—and I want 
to go.”’ 

The Boyces had moved from the city three 
months before, and the country village to 
which they had come was, to their minds, 
uncommonly unsociable. Tom, especially, the 
only child, had complained that he made no 
acquaintances and felt very ‘lonesome. Natu- 
rally. his mother looked at him now as if she 
doubted his sanity. 

‘*Dear boy, I wish you could go,’’ ite said. 
‘*But you haven’t been invited. ’’ 

Tom turned his head and pretended to be 
very busy with a shoe lace. Perhaps because 
he was not facing his mother, he answered 
quite readily: 

‘tT know, but it’s the custom round here for 
young people to gather at such ‘times without 
invitations. It seems that they. carry fiddles 
and flutes and —and other. instruments and 
have music, and the people they serenade 
generally invite them in and give them a 
treat.’’ 

What person who has ever witnessed the 
riotous and vulgar performance known in rural 
regions as a ‘‘shivaree’’ would have recognized 
it from that description? But Mrs. Boyce had 
never even heard of it. ~_« 

Although Tom knew that he was coloring 
the facts, he had never taken part in any such 
affair and did not realize that it was anything 
worse than a piece of noisy mischief. Under 
other circumstances he might not have cared 
to join in that; but now, hungry for compan- 
ionship, he was anxious to gain his mother’s 
consent. 

**Tt seems a curious custom, ’’ she said, med- 
itatively. ‘‘But the Terrys are said to be nice 

people, and I’d like you to know them. Hurry 
up your chores, dear, and polish your shoes, 
while I get supper. ’’ 

An unpleasant surprise awaited the ‘Tad 
when, a little later, he went to his room. His 
Sunday suit was laid out for him, with shirt 
and tie to match. His throat felt dry as he 
leaned over the banister. 

‘*Mother,’’ he called, ‘‘I don’t believe I’ll 
wear my best clothes!’’ 

‘‘Why, Tom?’’ 

‘*Well, —it’s—it’s—going to be very dark, — 
and something might happen to them.’’ 

‘*You can take a lantern—and what could 
happen when once you’re inside Mr. Terry’s 
parlor ?”’ 

Tom could make no reply to this. He put on 
the suit. 

‘*T won’t be late, mother,’’ he tried to say 
lightly as he came downstairs. ‘‘I don’t forget 
that father isn’t at home, and if I’m not back 
by—well, before midnight, I give you leave to 
come and hunt me up.’’ 

‘¢That would be rather mortifying toa young 
gentleman who is making his début in society, 
wouldn’t it?’’ asked his mother, with a laugh. 
‘*T hope you’!l have a pleasant evening, dear. ’’ 

She passed his father’s flute into his hand, 
and he seized the lantern and made his escape. 
But when the door closed behind him, he set 
the lantern down, ran to the barn and crowded 
under his coat the long string of sleigh bells 
that he had been instructed to bring. 

The rendezvous was a store—half grocery, 
half saloon—that Tom had never before en- 
tered. Afraid of being late, he reached it al- 
most at a run; but evidently the leaders of the 
party were in no hurry. They had time to jeer 
at his neat dress, conspicuous indeed against 
their shabbiness and dirt; they had time, also, 
to fortify themselves with whiskey while they 
put the finishing touches to their noise-making 
devices. 

It was a cheap crowd in which Tom found 
himself. There were two or three other foolish 
boys who belonged to good families, but the 
men were the very rakings and sweepings of 
the neighborhood. Pride should have led him 
to retreat while he could. But after the first 
coarse gibes the men flattered him with atten- 
tions, until, at an hour when Torn would have 
been going to bed, ordinarily, they started for 
Terry’s. 

Some one had tied the string of sleigh bells 
round Tom’s waist. It was desirable not to 
make too much noise at first, so Tom was or- 
dered to the rear. He tinkled along with the 
other boys through drizzling rain and profound 
darkness. They blundered into ditches and up 
against fences and went a half mile out of 
their way but finally reached the Terry place. 

The house was silent, and only the faintest 
rays of light shone through the shuttered 
windows. The Terrys had planned to have the 
wedding a quiet, family affair. 

‘*We’ll make things look livelier before we 
get through,’’ chuckled the leader of the mob. 
‘**You know what to do, boys. Wake ’em up!’’ 

Then the ‘‘fun’’ began. Horns were blown, 
bells rung, and pistols were fired, and over the 
Screaming of the ‘‘horse-fiddles’’ rose calls for 
Mr. Terry, Mrs. Terry, ‘‘any of the family,’’ 





rag | om above all, for the new son-in-law. There 
was no response. 

Growing bolder, some of the crowd stamped 
up on the porch, tried the doors and rattled 
the windows, redoubling their yells. Still no 
sound came from the house. The leaders drew 
aside and consulted. 

‘*We’ll doa walk-around, ’’ was the decision. 

A black fellow led them, roaring, ‘‘We won’t 
go home till morning!’’ After him followed 
the disorderly procession, doing its best to sur- 
pass its previous achievements at noise making. 
To Tom, straggling along, cold, tired and dis- 
gusted in the rear, it seemed that they must 
have already completed the circuit, when all 
at once something happened. 

The leaders of the gang tripped over a rope, 
and their followers tumbled upon them. While 
they all rolled on the wet ground, trying to 
untangle the snarl of arms and legs, the 
kitchen door flew open and two women ran 
out and deluged the whole struggling mass 
with pails of bonnyclabber. At the same mo- 
ment a voice cried, ‘‘Now for them, boys!’’ 
and a loud explosion followed. 

In the instant that the light lasted, and even 
before Tom fairly realized what had happened, 
he saw two things: a man in a tree, aiming a 
gun at the party, and a ladder, leaning against 
an outhause. Panic - stricken, Tom leaped for 
the ladder. He had barely gained the roof 
when a frightened companion, rushing to make 
his escape, knocked the ladder away. 

Within five minutes the serenaders were gone. 
The occupants of the house were again as 
silent as they had been before. But Tom Boyce, 
wearing his string of sleigh bells, and covered 
with numerous daubs of mud and bonny- 
clabber, was trapped like a chicken thief on 
the roof of the outhouse. 

Why had he not had the sense to run with 
the other fellows, he wondered? Why not jump 
off the roof now? But as he took a step for- 
ward, all his sleigh bells seemed to sound at 
once. He remembered the armed man in the 
tree and crouched down in terror. 

He tried to remove the bells, but the knot 
was at his back, and the fellow who had tied 
it had intended that it should. hold. If he 
strained at the strap, or even made the slight- 
est movement with his body, the bells jingled. 
The only thing to do was to wait. 

With infinite caution he worked his way 
back again from the edge of the roof. His 
hand struck a chimney; it was still warm. 
Slowly he settled down against it, with the 
chimney between him and the gun, and 
strained his ears to hear the armed man de- 
scend from the tree. 

But Tom was cold and wet and tired. The 
warmth of the chimney was comforting. The 
effort of listening proved exhausting. The next 
thing he knew, the sun was in his eyes and 
voices were in his ears. 

‘*Sir, my son certainly must have been at 
your party last night!’’ That was his mother’s 
voice. 

‘* Madam, you are laboring under some 
strange mistake.’’ Probably that was Mr. 
Terry’s voice. ‘‘We had no party — nothing 
but a disgraceful mob of ruffians bent on a 
charivari. The son of a lady like yourself 
couldn’t have been among them. ’’ 

But there was the ladder against the out- 
house roof again, like a decree of fate. The 
sleigh bells began to jingle. Then down the 
ladder sneaked a miserable creature spotted 
with mud and milk. 

As he reached the ground he glanced invol- 
untarily at the tree in which the man with the 
gun had been sitting. He was still there; but 
he was only a scarecrow armed with a broom- 
stick. That was the last straw of humiliation. 
Never again would Tom Boyce take part in a 
charivari. 
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BOSTON 
Practical Courses to meet Present Day Conditions 
AccounTING-Book KEEPING-S 


P AND 


ADVERTLSING~ STENOGRAPHY~ SECRETARIAL 


DuTies- COMMERCIAL TEACHING- CIVIL SERVICE. 
Individual Instruction 
Competent Experienced 


- 56 Year begins Sepir7. Evening Session begins Sept 20. 


__ LIMITED REGISTRATION - EARLY APPLICATION NECESSARY = 
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J.W. BLAISDELL, Principal. 
3554 Boylston St. Boston. 
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Write Phone or Call for New Buletin givin Compete formation 


NO CANVASSERS OR SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 








An Extra Good 
a Mustard 


at only 


10c 


Prepared 
Mustard 


Ask Grocers for SLADE’S 
and do not accept inferior 


goods. 
D. & L. Slade Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Si <9 BLUE 


AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 





making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 








The People’s 
Choice for Over 
Sixty Years 
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Dangerous 


Pure food laws don’t prevent the 
manufacture and sale of harmful 
substitutes. But they do compel 
the manufacturer to list all ingre- 
dients on labels. To avoid spoiling 
your food and injuring your health, 
read the labels on all flavoring 
extract bottles and use none that 
are not absolutely pure. 


BAKER’S CERTIFIED 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
a 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. , 
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Made by 


The WHIPPLE ©, 
NATICK ,~ MASS. | 
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Self - Rising Wheat Flour in 3 and 5-lb. Bags 


Every so-called “pancake flour’’ on the market 
is good for pancakes but for nothing else. If 
you doubt it try to make a pan of biscuits 
with any one of them. 

Automatic Flour is much more than a pan- 
cake flour—it is the finest flour in the world 
for biscuits, cakes, shortcakes, doughnuts, 
dumplings, muffins, etc., and because it will 
make these things of superior quality it 
makes superior 


Griddle Cakes 


Just the kind you hanker for these cold, crispy 
mornings—appetisingly golden brown, light 
as a feather, digestible. 










Simple: Join 2 cups of Automatic Flour 
cups milk 
1 tablespoon molasses (orsugar) 
Egg if desired (not necessary) 
A hot griddle 
The time to try them is to-morrow morn- 
ing and every morning after that. 
A New England Product for 
New England People. 


AUTOMATIC 
FLOUR CO. 








Worth Seeking—Not Hard to Find 


Wholesome, nourish- 
ing, enjoyable, abso- 
lutely pure, and 








FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


were pure and wholesome long be- 
fore food laws existed. They are 
made only of the finest fruits and 
always produce satisfactory re- 
sults. 'And, because of their uni- 
form strength and richness, they 
go farther than cheap substitutes. 
At all grocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. Portland, Maine 











of ordinary butter. 


Forster’s 
Peanut 
Butter 


No second or lower 
grade peanuts used. 
No cereals or other adult- 
erants. Nothing but high- 
est grade peanuts and salt 
—plus the “know how” §| 
of roasting, blending and 
salting that gives that 
peculiar Forster quality. 


| 
about half the cost | 






Sold by the pound 
from pail like this. 














| A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 





27 C ial St. 
Boston 








HARD OF HEARING? 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

NEW eee —— of SPEECH READING for ADULTS 

untington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


TAMMERER 


ite lessons will correct 
fnpedimente. Write torbecbietdeserisinecicren 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE 
be 1867. Samuel Y. Robbins, sa 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, 1 
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“My Crawford is Really Two 
Ranges in One” 


¢¢ 4 ND I can use them together or separately, just as I 

wish. See what a nice gas stove I have at the end 
of the coal range, where it is most convenient! Five 
gas burners on the top, a great roomy oven, with a rack, 
and a folding broiler below the oven! 


“But much as I like the gas stove I simply couldn’t get 
along without the coal range. Right now, you see, I’ve 
got my cold-pack canner on the coal stove, while my 
jelly is boiling on the gas and the sugar is warming in 
the oven. And there’s bread baking in the coal oven, 
too. That helps me save fuel—and I get a lot more done 
in a day. 
¢ 

ee  lpeccssmnst: another splendid thing about my coal 

range—the Crawford Single Damper. I set the 
knob at ‘Bake,’ ‘Check,’ or ‘Kindle,’— which are plainly 
marked on. the stove top—and I can always be sure my 
oven will be just the right temperature. This damper 
also regulates the heat under the top griddles. 


“And here, too, is another reason why I’m so fond of 


my Crawford. Tucked in behind those doors in the 
stove base is a pair of interchangeable hods. As soon as 
I use up the coal in the one on the right, I will take out 
the one on the left, which has been catching the ashes 
from the chute, and move the other over into its place. 
Then I can carry the one with ashes down cellar, empty 
it and bring it back full of coal—all in one trip. 


ce] T’S the neatest, cleanest way of taking care of the 
ashes, and so much easier to handle than the old- 

fashioned ash-pan. And I like to be able to keep my coal 

hod out of sight—it makes the kitchen so much tidier. 


“These twin hods are an exclusive feature of the Craw- 
ford Range—and so is the Single Damper. Every day I 
discover new Crawford advantages. One of them is its 
economy —I figure that the fuel it saves will just about 
pay for my range. 


“ Oh, I almost forgot to tell you! You can buy this range 
without the gas end oven—and have that attached after- 
ward if you want to.” 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston, Massachusetts 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 
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